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For the Companion. 


GUSTA’S SECRET. 
By Hugh Mitchell. 

Looking from my window early one May morn- | 
ing, I saw a new building not more than three 
miles away over the prairie. It was a plain little 
structure, of the class known as “claim shanties,” 
—a mere pine box, through the cracks of which 
the spring winds would whistle and the rain beat. 

“A new settler,” I said to my wife. ‘Some 
muscular young fel- 
low who can ‘rough 
it’ for a few years, till 
he has his land in 
working shape and is 
able to support a wife.” 

And with _ these 
words I dismissed the 
matter from my mind. 
And having no occa- 
sion to go in the direc- 
tion of the new “shan- 
ty” for several weeks, 
I learned nothing 
about its occupant. 

But one day late in 
June, after our spring 
and early summer 
work was over, and 
there was a short lull 
in the busy life of the 
farm, I rode over to a 
farm some ten miles 
from home on_busi- 
ness. Coming back 
late in the afternoon, 
my horse struck into 
the road which led by 
the new shanty. 

“TI will stop there,” 
I said to myself, “and 
see if my young neigh- 
bor will not come over 
and work for me in 
harvest-time.” 

As I drew near, no 
one was in sight. Al- 
though the shanty was 
cheap and ugly, yet 
there were about it 
marks of care and 
thrift. It almost 
looked, I thought, as 
if some woman had 
been there to hang the 
white curtain in the one rude window and plant 
the sweet peas about the door. 

“But surely,” I thought, “no man so poor as 
this one evidently is, who has no mules, or oxen, 
or farm implements, would think of bringing a 
woman to this wild, lonesome, dreary place.” 

I had just reached the shanty as this thought 
crossed my mind, when I saw, bending over some 
work on the ground, a woman of perhaps thirty 
years of age. She was digging up the ground 
close to the shanty with a huge knife, and was so 
intent upon her work that until I spoke she did 
not notice my presence. 

“Good-afternoon!” I said. 

She turned suddenly, brushing the dirt from her 
hands and smiling. 

She was tall and strongly built, and had a 
bright, cheery face. As a matter of course, her 
dress was plain and even poor, but she was the 
very picture of neatness and good health. 

“Is your husband at home ?” I asked. 

“Not spik many English,” she said, slowly, 
smiling pleasantly meanwhile. ‘Nor-wee-gan,” 
by which she meant Norwegian. 

“Where is the man?’ I asked, changing the 
phrase to suit her knowledge of English. 

She laughed then, and holding up her hands in 
a dramatic way, she said,— 

“No mans. All alonesome!” 

“Who built the house ?” I asked. 

Her only answer was to point to herself. 

“Make gardens, too,” she said; and looking in 
the direction of her glance, I saw what I had not 
noticed before,—a flourishing patch of potatoes 
and carrots, several rods square. 

“This for plough!” she exclaimed, holding up 
her great knife. ‘Dig up all grass and roots with 
this.” 

I was fairly astounded. To think of the infinite 








I rode over to look at the garden, at which the | 
woman seemed greatly pleased. It was as clean 
and mellow a piece of ground as‘I ever saw, and 
the vegetables were in fine condition. She had 
also two pigs. And she seemed as happy as if 
she lived in a pretty village, with husband and 
children. 

“She isn’t so well satisfied with this just for it- 
self alone,” I said to myself. “She has some 





plans ahead that this leads up to.” 
“And what is your name?” I asked. 









nounced her first name Goosta.) 
So lrode away, wondering at her being there 
alone on the wide prairies, far from any neighbors, 


energy. 


Tron. 
One afternoon in August, when the heat was in- 


her house. 

About a mile from there I met her. She bore 
upon her back a huge bundle, and was trudging 
slowly toward the town five miles away. As we 
met, we both stopped, and she put down her bun- 
dle. 

“You are not leaving your little house, Gusta ?” 
I asked, thinking that even in moving for good, 
she could probably carry all her possessions on 
her back. 

“Oh no,” she answered, showing her white 
teeth; “gotwotimeevery week totown, get clothes 
for washka.” © 

I thought this story of twenty miles a week, 
loaded with a ponderous bundle, even more sur- 
prising than that of the garden. 

“You work very hard,” I said, feeling still more 
sure that she was laboring thus for the attain- 
ment of some cherished object rather than for a 
mere living. 

“Oh no. Like to work hard. Never mind.” 

And bowing and smiling, she took up her bun- 
dle and trudged on, while 1 drove homeward. 

Summer passed by, and autumn came, and win- 
ter. With my wife I had returned to the East. 
When we went back in the spring, we noticed the 





labor of chopping up and clearing such a patch 
of our tough sod, with only a knife for plongh and 
harrow! 


little building in the distance, but had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing the occupant for some time. On 
| a bright day in early May, my wite determined to 
| drive over to see our Norwegian neighbor, and 





find how she had managed to live through the se- 
vere winter. 

“And I mean to find out her secret, if I can,” 
she said, ‘“‘and why she lives here all alone, and 
works so very hard.” 

So she drove away, and did not return for three 
or four hours. That evening she told me about 
her visit. Gusta Tron had lived in the little house 
all winter. She had sodded the outside walls and 
the roof, and had made the place warm and cosey, 
so she said, all through the bitter winter. She 
showed my wife her chest, which she had 
brought from Norway —an enormous chest 
made of heavy plank—loaded with Norwegian 
gowns and white caps, a pair of wooden shoes, 


“Tron,’ she said. “Gusta Tron.” (She pro- |too—she laughed when she showed those—and 


sheets and blankets, all woven by herself at home. 
She had been to the river, fifteen miles away, 
too, where is a good growth of willows and cotton- 


and wondering still more at her good cheer and | woods, and brought back a bundle of young trees. 
| These she had set out about the place, and they 
It was some time before I again saw Gusta | were now putting out leaves. And altogether, my 


wife said, it looked really cheery and homelike, 
and the owner was as happy and contented as 


tense, and the breeze blowing across the prairie | ever. 
seemed like a breath from a blast furnace, I | 
again rode toward home by the road that passed | One day, however, perhaps a month later, she 


But she had given no hint about her secret. 


knocked at our door and came in. 

She looked much the same—tall, straight, cheer- 
ful—with short dress gathered in numberless folds 
at the waist, and heavy men’s shoes. 

*“‘He shall come now!” she cried; ‘‘I have wrote 
that he shall come!” 

And here she sat down, and wiped away a tear 
with the corner of her apron. 

‘“‘Who shall come ?” I asked. 

“Ah! he—Ole” (Oola, she pronounced it), “and 
I shall be alonesome no more.” And she let her 
hands fall contentedly in her lap, and smiled 
faintly through her tears. 

“And who is Oola?” asked my wife, although 
by this time I feel sure she had begun to guess. 

“Oh yes,” she said, “I will tell you. Many 
year ago—ten year—I tell Oola, in Norway, I 
marry him. But we too poor. I work in family, 
and get fifty cent every month, and board. And 
Oola he have very old father and mother. 

“So we say we will wait little while, and may 
be we be better off soon. And we wait little while 
and little while, and then some little while again— 
a year, and two year. Poor old father and mother 
of Oola very sick and tired to live, and want to die 
soon. And by-and-by they die. 





they die!” (Here again she wiped away a tear.) 








happy at home!’ And I sing all time while I 
work, I so glad. And Oola he tell me he very 
glad, too,” she added, simply. “And he sing, too. 
And other men what work with Oola laugh and 
say they know why he sing; but he only laugh, 
too, and keep on sing, and feel glad. 

“And I make beautiful white dress, and Oola 
he tell minister, and we tell all people, and hire 
fiddle-man for make music. And we say, ‘“To- 
morrow we get married.’ ” 

The thoughts she had called up filled her mind. 
Her cheek flushed, and her eye brightened, and 
she forgot for a moment to go on with the st 
“But ah! when to-morrow come,” she continued, 
“early in morning, poor sick sister of Cola come, 
and say her husband 
he just gone dead, and 
she have no money» 
and seven little chil- 
dren, and so she guess 
better and 
live with Oola, so he 
can keep them all 
from go die hungry. 
Poor sister! We pity 
her so much! 

“But Oola too poor 
then for marry,—and 
no 





she come 





room, too,” she 


added. “Ile sleep in 


one room with four 
children, and poor 
sick sister in other 
room with three chil- 
dren. And he work 
all time hard, and very 
poor too. And 1 ery 


a little, and put away 
pretty white dress, and 
not sing so much, lit 
wait and wait. 
“By-and-hy I say I 
not to wait longer in 


Norway, but come 
here and get farm 
free, and build little 


house, and work, and 
make great) omeny 
money. And by-aid- 
by go home to Nor- 
way with plenty mon- 
ey. 

“So I take little 
money I save, and kiss 
Oola, and poor sister, 
and children and come 
away. Little children all put arms round my 
neck and cry, but I must come away. 

“T not very rich yet. 

“And poor sick sister gone ‘die. Poor sister! 
And Oola,—now he come here too. Oh, I soglad!” 

“And the seven children?” I asked. “Who will 
look after them ?” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, smiling brightly, “They 
all come too! We all be so happy, all nine! 
Poor little children! I loves little children so 
much! They so lovely!” 

“And where could Oola have got enough money 
to bring so many all the way from Norway ?” 

“Oh, some very kind gentlemen in that town 
come to him, and say wouldn’t he like to go to 
America, and all seven children. 
give him plenty money to go away. 
body so kind and lovely !” 

I had my own explanation of the “kind gentle- 
men’s” generosity in helping to export poor Oola 
and his seven wards from town, but did not, of 
course, hint it to Gusta. 

“And when will Oola be here ?” I asked. 

“Six weeks, I hope. But oh, I so afraid he 
might lose one of children on his way. I write, be 
sure not lose a single one!” 

“And where will you put seven children in your 
little house ?” 

“Oh, I have two room now. So plenty place 
now. And before last winter I cover house ail 
over with sod to make warm, and now it is all 
grass. So house is green and lovely. Flowers 
grow right out of roof. ButI go now. Good-by!” 

“Oola” Wangen arrived in good time, with his 
tribe of seven children, having lost not a “single 
one.” And he and Gusta were married by the 





They say they 
Oh! Every- 





We so sorry | 


Norwegian missionary. 
Gradually the little farm has been showing 
signs of improvement. A good board house of 


“We much love old father and mother at Oola’s | four rooms has been built, and a thatched barn 


house. 
“But then we say, ‘Now we marry, and live so 





for the yoke of oxen. Two of the oldest boys are 
old enough to work out on a neighboring farm, 


226 


Wanzgen—have appeared upon the scene to take 
their places. The younger is named, of course, 
for his father, and the elder for the king at home. 

Not long ago I was driving by the place, and 
stopped for a moment to admire Oola’s hundred 
acres of vigorous wheat and oats, and speak to 
him and Gusta. 

“All goes well,” said Gusta, smiling just as she 
used to, when she lived all “alonesome.” ‘All 
goes well. The childrens are good, and Oola is 
good, and we work hard. Oh, only one thing 
makes me sometime not so happy. I tell Oola | 
last night, I do wish we did have old father and | 
mother here too, and poor sick sister, to live in our 
house, and to take care of them. 

“But he say they more happy now. 
more old now, and no more sick. 


They no 
Good-by !” 


~er 


THE TRIUMPH. 
I fear no foe with Thee at hand to bless; 
Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness; 
Where is death's sting? Where, grave, thy victory? 
1 triumph still if Thou abide with me, 
—llenry Francis Lyte. 


+o 
For the Companion, 


HOW THE SHIP “TECUMSEH” WENT 
DOWN. 


Before entering the merchant service, I made | 
the usual three-years’ voyage in a whaler. Usual, 
I mean, for youngsters who had a longing to go 
to sea during those days,—almost forty years ago. 
Boys do not so often go on whaling voyages now. 
That stepping-stone to a seafaring life—and some- 
times it proved a very broad one—has, ina great 
measure, passed away. 

I liked the sea well enough, but did not like 
whaling; so I next shipped in a merchantman 
and went to Calcutta. And I learned more sea- 
manship in that fourteen-months’ voyage in the 
Tecumseh than in the whole three years I was on 





fh 


go, then! 
more, 


7em 


got 


| “Let he growled in reply. 
| “We've haven’t we? Bear a_ hand, 
there!” to the men on the topsail-yard. “Bear a 

| hand! Stand by, here!” to those on deck. “Stand 
by to sheet home!” 

It was plain enough that remonstrance would 
not avail, even if it had been for me to re- 
monstrate further; but on board ship the word of 
the highest in rank is supreme law, and those who 
are lower can only obey. To disobey would, of 
course, be considered mutinous. 

It was early in the afternoon when more sail 
was made, and from that time until night the wind 
steadily increased. As the gloom of night began 
to settle over the sea, Mr. Hazewell himself ad- 
mitted gruffly that there was a fair chance of car- 
rying something away. But he gave no order as 
yet for any of the canvas to be taken in. 

Again I ventured a word against keeping so 
much sail on the ship at such a time, but got only 
a short, sharp reply, accompanied by an oath. 

“We've got to get round the Horn somehow, 
haven’t we?” the mate growled, surlily. “Don’t 
you fret! Ill take care of the ship!” 

The ship was then pitching into the foam-capped 
seas in a way that sent their spray all over her; 
and with all that coal in the hold, every one knew 
that she was being fearfully strained. At length, 
when night had fairly come, and the fitful gleam 
of flashing waves was our only light,—for the be- 
clouded sky shut out even the light of the stars,— 
the mate gave the order to “Stand by the foretop- 
sail halyards and clewlines,” and to “Haul down 
the jib.” 

But he had waited too long. Scarce had the 
words passed his lips, when a great wave fell upon 
the ship’s bows with staggering force. She reeled 
and trembled; there was a splintering crash aloft, 
and down came the foretopmast, the sail still bel- 
lied out by the wind, into the sea. Away to lee- 
ward it went, with such a jerk upon the stay that 
had led down to the outer end of the jib-boom, 





board the whaler. In fact, I became so good a 
seaman that, upon arriving home, my captain— 
Howard was his name—asked me to go with him 
mate; and that being too 
good an offer to let pass, L at once agreed to go. 

I used to think T must have met Capt. Howard 


before 


again as his second 


I ever went to sea, but 1 never could re- 
member where. 
miliar at times, especially when I heard it at night 
But I never could recall | 
where or when L had met him; and at length I} 
came to the conclusion that [ never had met him 


His voice seemed strangely fa- 


without seeing his face. 


at all until we met on board his ship. 

He was naturally cheerful and had a cheery | 
way of speaking, yet he was at times a great suf- | 
ferer from rheumatism, the attacks of which would 
confine him to his berth and make | 

Then the command of the 

Mr. Hazewell, | 
who, although an efficient officer, was a very dif- 
ferent man from the captain. 


occasionally 
him almost helpless. 
ship would devolve upon the mate, 


Mr. Hazewell was never slow to show his au- 
thority. He to like to have command, 
that he might “make things lively for the men,” | 
as he expressed it. It would not be very pleasant 
to be second mate under him, but T liked the cap- | 
tain so well, and was so eager to get ahead, that I | 
thought | could endure it for one voyage. 

This was in the early days of California, not | 
long after steamers began to run between Panama 
and San Francisco, and coal had to be sent out 
around Cape Horn to supply them. ‘The 
seh was this time to take out a cargo of coal to 
Panama, and go thence to China. Thad hardly 
time to run down into Maine and spend a few 
days with the old folks, before I had to be attend- 
ing to my new duties. 


seemed 





Tecum- 


As soon as our cargo was stowed we set sail, 
and made a good run till we neared the Line, 
where we fell in with the usual calms. But we | 
got clear of them at last, and taking the south- | 
east “Trades,” they carried us well down towards 
the Falkland Islands, where, after two or three | 
days of light, variable winds, it came on to blow 
heavily from the southward and eastward. | 

It happened that at this time Capt. Howard had | 
which he at- | 
tributed to the heavy, depressing weather; for in- 
deed it was at such times that his complaint al- | 
ways troubled him most. It was now so bad that, 


one of his attacks of rheumatisin, 


after keeping about as long as he could, suffering 
almost unendurable agony, he betook himself to 
his berth, saying to Mr. Hazewell that he would 
have to take care of the ship till he could get | 
about again. “I can do no more now,” he said, | 
“even if she were going down.” 

Itisa harsh thing to say, but it seemed to the 
crew and to me, too, that the mate was especially 
glad to have the captain disabled at this time. He 
was vexed at the weather,—it could have been at 
nothing else,—and had been free in expressing his 


opinion that the captain was too careful about | 
carrying sail. Now, therefore, when the captain | 
had been only a short time below, Mr. Hazewell 
showed that he was master of the ship, for the 
time at least, by ordering more sail to be made. 

“Lay aloft there, some of you lubbers!” he 
cried, “‘and shake a reef out of that foretopsail! 
You, Jack, go out there and loose the jib! We'll 
hold our own better with more sail on; don’t you 
think so, Mr. Swain ?” 

“Ayé—till the spars go,” I replied; and then I 
ventured to say,— 

“I think, Mr. Hazewell, we shall be likely to 


that the boom too snapped off, and the whole 
wreck, drifting to leeward, but still held to the 
ship by the stout cordage, drew her head off so 
that she lay almost broadside to the sea. 

The mate called for an axe, but without wait- 
ing for it, he sprang forward, and with a knife 
that he snatched from one of the men, began to 
cut the rigging away. But he had not severed 
even one rope when another great wave threw the 
ship almost on her beam-ends, and swept over 
her. 

It passed, and the ship slowly righted, her decks 


| laden with water, which swashed back and forth 


in such a way that no one could for a moment do 
anything but take care of himself. Two men 
were at the wheel, and to these I shouted to put 
the helm hard down—though in the noise of the 
storm there was hardly a chance that they would 
hear me. But old seamen as they were would 
know well enough without orders what to do. 

Grasping an axe from the foot of the main- 
mast, I hurried forward to help the mate. But he 
was gone. T could neither see nor hear him; nor 
was there any one upon the forecastle. It was 
hard for me to realize that Mr. Hazewell and 
those who had been with him had been swept 
overboard, but it was the quick conclusion 1 had 
to come to, and my own life being in danger while 
I stood there, I grasped the axe more firmly and 
began to cut away the wreck. 

Fortunately, I succeeded before another sea 
swept over the ship, and her head came slowly to 
the wind. But so slowly and so heavily that it 
was at once evident there must be water in the 
hold. Ordering those of the crew who still re- 
mained (1 could not in the darkness tell who or 
how many were gone) into the ship’s waist, I at 
once took measures to ascertain whether water 
was still coming in, and how much there already 
was in the hold; wishing to ascertain this before 
making any report to the captain. 

In the excited condition of my mind I did not 
consider that the captain, if he were able to move 
at all, would most likely by that time have been 
on deck. That thought did not occur to me as I 
made haste to sound the well. And the result of 
the sounding carried such dismay to my heart, 
that for the next few moments I had thought 
for only one thing—was the water in the hold in- 
creasing ? 

Within five minutes after the first sounding we 
measured again, and the result was still more 
frightful. Once again, with scarce an interval 
between this measurement and the last, and then 
the crew were almost wild with fear. The ship 
was sinking — sinking! she was surely going 
down! 

How helpless are even the stoutest-hearted at 
such a time! The sea was raging, and the ship 
was going down—settling so fast that all the 
pumping we could have done would hardly have 
delayed her fate one moment. Our only chance 
of life—and oh, how frail a chance it was !—was 
to get the long-hoat into the sea, if possible, and 
leave the ship in that. But there might not be 
time to launch the boat; and even if there should 
be, the chances were that it would be dashed 
against the ship and crushed, or else be torn away 
the moment it struck the water. 

It would be of no use to tell the captain the ship 
was going down; but I wondered, now, why he 
had not come on deck. The boat must be launched, 
if possible—or at least made ready for launching— 
and then I would go down to the captain, and if 


lose some of the spars if we attempt to carry more | he were not able to come up alone, I would help 


sail.” 


| him. 
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It was at least ten minutes before the boat was 
ready, for it could only be got over the side with 
tackles; but when it was all ready to be lowered 
into the water, I told the men to keep it there, and 
calling one of them by name, told him to come 
with me into the cabin. 

The next moment I was groping in the darkness 
for the captain’s berth. Every light in the cabin 
had been put out by the shocks the ship had re- 
ceived, and in the darkness I could only grope and 
feel my way. Before I reached the captain’s berth, 
I stumbled over the captain himself. ‘Belay 
now !” cried the prostrate man, as if in pain. “Is 
that you, Hazewell ?” 

“No, Mr. Hazewell is gone; it’s me—Swain. 
The ship’s going down, Capt. Howard; can’t you 
get on deck ?” 

“No, no; if she’s going down, I’ll go with her. 
Oh, these cramps !” 

“Let me help you, captain—we can’t leave you 
here ;” and I raised him up. “Put your arms 
round my neck,” I said; “1’ll carry you on deck.” 

“It’s of no use,” said the captain; “you can’t, 
and I’m just as well here—if the ship is going 
down.” 

“But I can’t leave you here, captain. 
a hand!” 

But Ben was not there. He had not followed, 
and I was with the captain alone. Capt. Howard 
must have weighed two hundred pounds, but 
without any help 1 carried him to the foot of the 
cabin- stairs. There I had to set him down. 
“Wait a moment,” I said, “1’ll call one of the 
men ;” and then I sprang up on deck. 

Not a soul was there! Not a man could be 
seen or heard, and the boat, that, too, was gone! 
With a groan, 1 was almost ready to sink down. 
But I went back, and said,— 

“Captain, they’re gone. The boat is gone and 
the men with it; what shall we do 2” 

“Go down with the ship, if we can’t do better,” 
the captain replied, with strange calmness. “But 
my cramp is gone now, and we’ll go up and see 
what we can do;” and then, without any assist- 
ance, he drew himself up the cabin-stairs and 
stood on deck. 

He could stand, and even move about, now, and 
he said, in a by-no-means despondent tone, “I 
don’t know but we shall have to go down with the 
ship, Elbridge” (he had always called me El- 
bridge when I was a foremast hand), “if she’s 
really going down, but we'll see what we can do. 
There’s always time enough to die, you know.” 
“Aye, that’s true, sir; but if we do anything, it 
must be done quickly, for the water’s coming in 
like a flood!” 

We had already reached the spot where the boat 
had been, and as I uttered the last word, I stum- 
bled against its wooden cover, which had been re- 
moved when we went to work to get the boat over- 
board. The captain’s next step brought him 
against the cover, too, and the ship rolling heavily 
at the same moment, we both fell upon it, and 
clung to it, while the wave that had rolled the 
ship came pouring over. 

lt was well we clung to the cover as we did, 
otherwise we would have been in the sea without 
any support. Now we were in it with the cover 
beneath us, and that was our only chance for life; 
for the rushing wave had borne the cover away 
with us on it. 

“Capt. Howard,” I gasped, “are you here?” 
for 1 could see nothing whatever for the moment. 
“Aye, but I sha’n’t be long,” was the reply. 
“Lay this way, captain, and I’ll hold on to you,” 
and at the same time I worked along towards 
him. 

“Take care of yourself, Elbridge; don’t mind 
me.” 

But I was already by the captain’s side, whom 
I found clinging to the cover only by his hands, 
being unable to draw himself upon it. I helped 
him to get fairly on; and hardly had he done so 
than the cover was drawn swiftly backwards and 
downwards, as if it had been caught in some vast 
whirlpool and was being drawn down into the 
sea. 

But its downward course was suddenly arrested 
by a great upheaval, which cast it high up; and 
then again it went swiftly down, and up, falling and 
rising wildly amid the seething waters, which at 
length resumed their onward, rushing course, as 
before. 

During this wild tossing, I clung with tenacious 
grasp to both the cover and the captain. When it 
had subsided, I said, “‘She’s gone, captain; we left 
her none too soon.” 

“Ave, the Tecumseh has gone down, and it must 
have been by God’s will that we left her at all,” 
was the solemn reply. 

“But we'll hold on, captain,—we’ll hold on, in 
the hope that God will save us yet,” I said. 

“Aye, we'll hold on; but I’m dreadful weak. It 
must be as God wills, surely; it must be as God 
wills.” 

We could only speak in snatches, with the waves 
continually washing over and half strangling us, 
yet I think our words did somewhat encourage 
and strengthen each other, as we were tossed by 
the sea all through that dreadful night. 

But in that high southern latitude, and at that 
season of the year—it was in December—the nights 
are of short duration,—scarce more than four 
hours long. Yet even in that brief time the cap- 
tain became so exhausted that it required constant 
effort on my part to keep him on the cover. More 
than once he said, “Let me go. You'd better let 
me go; it’s no use; I'll have to go anyway.” 


Ben, lend 





“And leave me alone, captain! No, you must 
not do that! Hold on a little longer.” 

At length daylight came; and what was better, 
the sea began to subside; the strength of the gale 
seemed to have passed. The sky cleared, too, and 
we saw the sun when it rose, and its light carried 
warmth even to our hearts. 

And about an hour after the sun had risen, we 
saw a boat, far away,—so far indeed that we could 
not for a time be sure it was a boat. But it came 
nearer, and then we saw that God had indeed been 
merciful,—it was a boat, and there were men in it, 
pulling with oars towards us. 

Icalled to them. But they were still too far 
away to hear me. But coming nearer, they at 
length saw us, and heard my voice. It was only 
my voice, for by this time the captain’s was almost 
gone. But they heard me, even before they saw 
us, and after looking a moment in wonder, they 
came up, changing their course only a little, and 
took us into the boat. 

It was the Tecumseh’s boat, and a part of the 
Tecumseh’s crew who were in it. But hardly more 
than half the crew were there; and these said that 
just after I had gone into the cabin, the boat’s 
tackles had given way, letting the boat go sudden- 
ly into the water. As their only chance for life 
they had all sprang after it, and these had suc- 
ceeded in getting in, while the others were 
drowned. 

They had managed to keep afloat, but had 
merely drifted with the sea till daylight came, 
when they had begun to pull, in the direction, as 
they supposed, of the nearest land. The drift of 
the sea had of course carried us both in the same 
direction, and now, pulling back over the same 
course in the hope of reaching the Falkland Islands, 
they had fallen in with us. 

But with nothing to eat and not a drop of fresh 
water, there was but small chance of ever reach- 
ing those islands. In all probability we should 
have still perished, had not providence again in- 
tervened to save us. 

It was somewhat past noon, when we saw a sail 
approaching. The sea was then in its ordinary 
state, and only a moderate breeze was blowing. 
The ship came from the southward, and was pass- 
ing us, perhaps two miles distant, when some men 
who happened to be aloft saw us, and at once her 
course was changed and she came towards us. 

In a quarter of an hour more, we were on board 
the ship,—a homeward-bound whaler, she proved 
to be,—and we found warm hearts to welcome us. 
For men who are going home from a three-years’ 
cruise are warm-hearted if ever. And in the com- 
fortable quarters which the whaling captain gave 
us, Captain Howard recovered his usual health 
and strength. 

Then I would often sit with the two captains in 
pleasant chat upon the quarter-deck; and it was 
during one of those times that I learned where I 
had first met Captain Howard. We were speak- 
ing of his rheumatism, and I remarked that I had 
never had a touch of rheumatism yet, and hoped 
I never should have. 

“T hope you never will,” the captain replied. 
“At your age I had never had it; but I pulleda 
boy out of the water one night, in April, down in 
Maine, and walked six miles in wet clothes. I 
have been troubled more or less ever since.” 
“How long ago was that ?” I asked. 

“About ten years. It will be ten next April, I 
think.” 

I grasped the captain’s hand, but for a moment 
could hardly speak. He looked at me in surprise. 
“Captain Howard,” Iat length made out to say, 
“TI have often wondered where I first met you, and 
now I know. It was when you saved my life! I 
was the boy you pulled out of the water!” 

Then they both looked at me in astonishment; 
and I suppose they saw my eyes growing moist. 
“Well—well”— said Captain Howard; “of 
course I won’t say that you wasn’t the boy; but I 
never should have thought it. 

“But don’t ery,” he added in a moment; “don’t 
ery. If I saved your life, you have saved mine, 
so that’s all right. I got the rheumatism by you, 
though—but we’ll let that pass. It’s all right, El- 
bridge—all right.” 

I need not say that ever after that, so long as 
Captain Howard lived, he and I were fast friends. 

J. H. Woopsrry. 
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HIGH AIMS AND WORK. 


Mr. Schliemann, the famous discoverer of the 
ruins of Troy and Mycene, forced his way to 
fame and fortune by an indomitable will and tire- 
less industry. He was a poor boy whose friend- 
lessness left him to make his own way in the world. 
He began his career by working in a grocer’s store, 
from five in the morning till eleven at night, on 
forty-five dollars a year. While doing the chores 
of a grocer’s boy of all work, he recreated himself 
by dreaming about Homer’s Troy, and wondering 
how it could have so disappeared, that scholars 
doubted if ever “Troy was.” 

When in a new position, and earning one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars per year, he began to study 
languages, and to lay out his spared money in buy- 
ing grammars and dictionaries. His memory, he 
says, was naturally defective, but by vigorous 
training it became so quick and tenacious, that he 
could learn a new language in a few months. Al- 
most unassisted he became master of all the lan- 





guages of modern Europe. ' 
With such acqnisitions he found lucrative open- 


| ings waiting for him, and at forty years of age he 
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was in the receipt of an income of fifty thousand 
dollars a year. He was then able to follow out 
the dreams of his youth, and begin the explora- 
tions at Troy, which have yielded such magnifi- | 
cent results. 

He is now living in Athens in an elegant house, 
in intimate association with eminent scholars, hav- 
ing won fortune and fame by sheer merit. His life 
ought to be an encouragement to young men seek- 
ing success in any useful calling. 


genuine pointer, and as good a one as any bird-dog 
you ever hunted over. 

“There couldn’t an animal come within sight or 
hearing, no, or a bird, but he was sure to clap his eyes 
upon it and to make a straight ‘point’ at it. Then he 
would stand stock-still, ears and nose aimed in the 
same direction and on parallel lines; and he would 
stand so until his curiosity was satisfied, and he had 
| concluded whether to run or keep his ground. And 
| when he had once concluded, he stood or ran without 
regard to consequences. 

“When Tom called my attention to him, I looked, 
and there stood the old fellow gazing up the side of 
the butte, his nostrils wide open, his big ears making 
astraight point for the chalk ledges, and his hair all 
bristled up on end. I had never seen him look that 
way but once before, and that was when he had sighted 
acinnamon bear. He usually wore an air of mild cu- 
riosity at the sight of strange objects; a kind of gen- 
tle surprise seemed to beam out all over him. 

***Something uncommon up there,’ said Tom; ‘cin- 
namon,I reckon.’ And we both stared hard up at the 
top of the ledge. 

“We didn’t see anything at first; but in a few sec- 
onds we both started in the same breath and ex- 
claimed,— 

*** Buffalo !? 

‘And indeed it was queer we hadn’t seen them at 
the first glance; for they stood on the extreme edge of 
| a narrow ‘bench’ at the foot of the chalk-ledge, their 
dark bodies outlined plain against the white crag, and 
| not more than seven hundred feet above us. They 
| seemed to be looking down at us, over the tops of the 
| stumpy pines, with as much interest as we were regard- 
ing them. 
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For the Companion. 
JUNE 


When the sunshine is spilling like rain 
In the laps of the buttercups, 
And the breeze in the lane has 4 glad new strein, 
And the bve on the wild ros 
When daisies white in the dooryard' peer, 
Witha ge -drop hung in each pretty ear, 
Oh, then it is merry June. 


When the saucy bobolink’s laugh 
Is Predgeapee F ‘the cheeks of the pinks, 
And the woodland stream is telling its dream, 
And all the bright thoughts it thinks; 
When butterflies flit through the meadow sweet, 
And the showers and the sunbeams meet, 
Oh, then it is merry June. 





When the —Té ay that iy <— to the woods 
Is hidden in flag-flowe 
And the airy wa has never . *smirch 
On her silve y xown but dew; 
When sunset waits for the lady moon, 
And morning wakes with a blush full soon, 
Oh, then it is merry June. 














When in roses and honey: se agen 
The breezes perfume their wi 
When strawberries hide in the =e aaows wide, 
And laurels wake by the sprin, 
When the blue sky laughs the w hole day long, 
And the heart is light as the thrushes’ song, 
Oh, then it is merry June. 


SUSAN HARTLEY. 
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For the Companion, 


A FRIGHTENED HERD. 


During the autumn of ’82 and the winter following 
a number of the writer’s friends (among them Mr. 
“Mell” Green, of Spencer, Iowa) spent several months 
in buffalo-hunting, upon a branch of the Powder Riv- 
er, in Montana Territory. 

They had gone to that region with the idea of form- 
ing a “‘cattle company ;”” but after some prospecting, 
the plan was given up, and then the young men—there 
were six in the party, all sportsmen by instinct and 
some practice—speedily took the buffalo fever. For 
there were here, even at that late date, considerable 
“bands” of these animals along the branches of the 
Big-Horn and Powder Rivers; and the killing of them 
for their skins had not yet ceased to be an exciting and 
a profitable business. 

Much is said about protecting elk, deer and buffalo 
in the West. No one doubts, . simpose, that these 
noble game animals should be protected by law strict- 
ly enforced, or that the slaughter of them for their 
hides merely is infamous. But so long as foreign 
sportsmen are permitted to come here and shoot to 
their hearts’ content, it is hardly to be expected that 
the American settler will refrain from so doing. For 
why should he spare the game—for English and French 
sportsmen to shoot? So, at least, he reasons, though 
it is not the broad view of the case. 

My friends were we!l equipped with the best of 
modern sporting rifles: and after purchasing riding 
ponies, pack animals, provisions, blankets and the 
necessary articles of ca.np equipag>, ii only -emained 
to select a hunting-ground and buila a “shack.” They 
finally pitched upon the Chalk Buttes region as their 
range. There are a chain of wh'te-capped mounds 
skirting a small branch of the Powder River. There 
are a considerable number cf these buttes,—high, con- 
spicuous bluffs, capped eacn with ledges of chalk- 
rock and having their steep sides covered with stunted 
pines, loose boulders and hill grass. 

The valley of the stream, and al: the rough country 
lying around the buttes was then carpeted thickly 
with the short, curly, nutritious buffalo grass. Many 
small “bunches” of buffalo and deer, and immense 
bands of antelope, fed over this range, which was 
also grazing-ground for their ponies and mules. So 


A FRIGHTE 


«“<*Twenty-seven of ’em!’ muttered Tom. ‘We 
must have them!’ 

“By this time the other boys had sighted them, and 
were scudding to the shack for their guns. 

“In a minute or less time we had the ponies tied, 
and the six of us were outside, guns in hand, watching 


| tered all about us. 





the boys “preémpted” this locality early in the 


the herd from behind the curing racks and the corners 


off at this, but the last one, a uaineniad old bull, 
came lunging straight down for the roof of the shack. 
Several shots hit him; but on he came, like a locomo- 
tive, and with a mighty bound, landed squarely in the 
middle of the roof. A cannon-ball could not have 
struck it much harder. He went plump through, and— 
mercy! how the turf and broken poles flew away to 
make room for him! Almost at the same instant, sev- 
eral great boulders came bounding down; and one of 
them, striking the top of our stone chimney, sent a 
shower of rocks flying away in front of it. Still other 
big stones came thundering down; the uproar was 
something tremendous. 

“Of course we were awfully excited and a little 
scared ; and though we didn’t run, we did some lively 
dodging, firing away cartridges with desperate energy. 

“The buffaloes didn’t go past us all in one herd, so 
we had quite a chance at them while they were smash- 
ing through the curing racks and rolling over on all 
sides; and we secured seven of them. 

“About the time the rest had got well past, the old 
bull in the shack, after knocking things endwise gen- 
erally inside, came ‘bousing’ out of the open door. 
Tom brought him down with a ball through the neck. 

“Then we looked about us and took a survey of 
things. It was a crazy-looking camp. It looked as if 
an Iowa ‘twister’? had just passed over. The shack 
was badly damaged inside as well as out, and the cur- 
ing racks knocked all to pieces; while skins and car- 
cases, boulders, dry logs, sticks and stones, lay scat- 
It took the six of us all that day to 
find our ponies and repair damages. 

“That was the first time that we had seen buffalo 
so high up on the buttes; but afterwards, when the 
snow got deep in the valleys, we found them up on the 





NED HERD. 


and uncovered the dry hill-grass.”’ 
FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 
———_—__—_~+or+—__—_ 


TREED. 





very summits of some of the highest peaks there, 
where the wind had swept the ground bare of snow 


The man who heard his war-whoop was the county 
tax-collector, and it was the only time that he ever re- 
ceived so warm a welcome. 
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For the Companion, 


JULES GREVY, 
Third President of France. 


The first remark that occurs to one on seeing a pho- 
tograph of President Grévy is that he does not look 
like a Frenchman. 

A broad-shouldered, strong man, with an open, se- 
rene countenance, close-cut whiskers, and a marked 
expression of good temper, cheerfulness and benevo- 
lence, he would pass any where for an English or Amer- 
ican man of business. His forehead is broad and high, 
and the whole look of the man inspires confidence and 
respect. 





It is an error, however, to suppose that every French- 
man is a slender, bowing, gesticulating person, with 
baggy trousers, and a ticket fora ball always in his 
pocket. France is inhabited by as many kinds of peo- 
ple as England is, and the French differ from one an- 
other as much as a Yorkshire man does from a man of 
Kent, or as either of these does from the people of 
Cornwall, 

Jules Grévy is a native of the department of the 
Jura, which is traversed by the Alpine Mountains of 
that name. Between the ridges of the Jura Mountains, 
which are about as high as our White Mountains, are 
deep, extensive and fertile valleys which have been in- 
habited by many generations of a strong and peculiar 
race, 

The men of the Jura, the tallest in France, are dis 
tinguished, as M. Réclus informs us, by a short body, 
broad shoulders, long limbs, and a thoughtful ‘ 
character. 


; astute 


Without being cold and phlegmatic, they have al- 
ways been noted for self-control, and hence they have 
excelled as diplomatists. They are nota talkative peo- 
ple, like the Frenchmen of the interior provinces. 

The father of Jules Grévy was a true child of the 
French Revolution. When volunteers were called for in 
1792 to defend France against the invading kings, the 
young farmer Grévy was one who shouldered the pa- 
triotic musket, and his. comrades elected him chef-de- 
battailion, a rank nearly corresponding to onr major. 
He fought for his country until peace was made. Then, 
like a true republican soldier, he returned to his farm, 
and spent the rest of his days in cultivating the soil. 

This Burgundy farmer was able 
boys a professional education. 


his three 
The two elder were 
bred to the law; the youngest, Paul, entered the mili- 
tary school. 


to give 


Jules pursued his education at the College of Polig- 
my, afew miles from his home. This was fortunate, 
because it retained him in the family circle, under the 
influence of his liberally-minded father. 

That father had an insight into the causes and the 
nature of the French Revolution, which came from his 
having lived through it, and offered his life for it. It 
has been frequently remarked of President Grévy that 
he has a singularly clear and sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of the Revolutionary period. 

He imbibed it, as Daniel Webster imbibed his love 
of the Constitution of the United States, from the con- 
versations at his father’s fireside. 

Jules Grévy acquired at home that Republican sense 
and insight which have made him the first ruler of his 
country who has at heart believed in the Republic. 

At the age of seventeen he was in Paris, pursuing 
his legal studies. 

This was the memorable year, 1830, when Charles X. 
was driven from the throne, and Louis Philippe took 
his uneasy seat upon it. 

That revolution began with tearing down from the 
walls of Paris the king’s posters announcing that free- 
dom of the press was at an end in France. 

A great multitude of girls, lads and young men, en- 
couraged by their elders, ran up and down the streets, 
removing and obliterating the offensive proclamations. 

One of the students who engaged in this exercise 
was Jules Grévy. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1837, and began prac- 
tice in Paris, with small chance of a successful 
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career, 
was on the right side in politics, which is often the 








season. 

They built their shack of logs cut from the tall, slim 
cottonwoods which grew along the creek. It was a 
commodious affair, sixteen by twenty-six, with a stone 
fireplace, two small windows and a roof of poles cov- 
ered with turf. The situation was picturesque. For 
they were on high ground, overlooking the creek val- 
ley on the west side, but at the very base of a high 
butte on the other, almost in the base, in fact, space 
having been dug back into the abrupt bank fora part 
of the foundation. The steep, conical bluff, with its 
chevaux de frise of charred, stubby pines and its bat- 
tlements of chalk-rock, towered above the low cabin 
like a sheltering fortress. 

At this comfortable “headquarters” the party lived 
for several months, fetching their water up hill and 
bringing their wood down from the side of the butte. 
Hereabouts they hunted, going off for many miles on 
all sides of the shack, starting early in the morning 
and often coming in very late at night. Sometimes 
they were lucky, and came toiling back to the shack 
from all directions loaded with pelts and with exciting 
after-supper stories to tell; and sometimes, though 
rarely, they all came in empty-handed. 

By midwinter a score or more of three-cornered 
curing racks, made of light poles set in crotches, had 
been erected and were plentifully hung with buffalo 
skins. These robe-draped racks added not a little to 
the picturesqueness of their surroundings; and the in- 
cidents of their daily life here were rough, venture- 
some, and often wildly exciting. I am indebted to my 

friend ‘“‘Mell’’ for the following account of an adven- 
ture which occurred at the shack one morning. 

“We had just eaten breakfast,” said he, ‘‘and were 
bringing up our horses to saddle and get ready for the 
day’s hunt, when Tom Wrisley, who was just ahead 
of me with his pony, stopped short, and sang out, | it. 
‘Look at old Jack, Mell!’ 

“Jack was a large pack mule that we had bought at 
Miles. He possessed all the characteristics of the mule 
in general, and had besides several striking qualities 
peculiar to himself. He was blessed with the keenest 
eyesight and the finest sense of hearing of any creature 
I have ever seen, and he was a pointer too. Yes, a 


of the cabin. 
“The game didn’t seem in any hurry to move, but 
just stood and looked down with a lazy curiosity that 
was rather tantalizing. Jack was still staring up at 
them, but his hair had slicked down, and the old air of 
mild and ruminating wonder had taken the place of 
his first ferocious stare. 
“Tom and I stood by the corner of the shack. 
going to fire,’ said he. 
“All right,’ said I; 
tre.’ 
“Tom had a heavy 40—90 Sharp. He laid the barrel 
across the end of a projecting log, sighted up at the 
bull and fired. All the rest of us followed suit, and 
five more bullets went whizzing up the butte. The 
balls did execution; four of the unwieldy creatures, 
hard hit and unable to turn, fell, or leaped off their 
path; and these knocked off several others, half the 
whole herd, in fact. They came plunging and tumb- 
ling down the steep side of the butte like an ava- 
lanche. 

“I wish I could describe that scene just as it looked! 
I have heard a great many stories how buffaloes climb 
the buttes and post sentinels, and how they will some- 
times charge down a bluff; but I never saw nor heard 
anything like that. At every lunge those great brutes 
made, clouds of loose dirt and dry dust flew up in 
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‘try that big bull near the cen- 


ders. 


ropes and galloped wildly away. 


shack. 

















front of them, while close at their heels rattled a 
volley of small stones and not a few good-sized boul- 


“We could see it all plainly through the burnt and 
scattering pines; and we opened a rapid fusilade on 
them. Yet they never swerved—they couldn’t—but 
just bore down on us like a young cyclone. As they 
neared the foot of the butte, we all scuttled in be- 
hind the shack, and then kept firing up over the top of 


“Old Jack and the ponies had snapped their tie- 
The buffaloes, most 
of them, scattered out somewhat; but there were | came a dozen negroes armed with guns, cane-knives 
three or four of them pointing straight down for the 
A lucky shot brought down one of them and | 
ended him off to one side, so that he missed the shanty | peccaries. 
and rolled past our corner; two more of them sheered | carried home. 


The peccary is as dangerous as the boar of the Ger- | 
man forest. The hunter, while looking for a deer in 
the cane brake, suddenly hears a clattering, as if a 
dozen negro minstrels were clapping the bones. The 
next moment he sees a hunched-back, studded with 
erect bristles, and churning jaws flecked with foam. 

A hunter went out one morning to a forest, half a 
mile from a Texas plantation, to “still-hunt” for a 
deer. While cautiously moving, he noticed the shak- 
ing of the slender cane-stems in front of him. 

Catching sight of a small, dark object, which he 
thought might be a wild turkey, he took aim and fired. which the Government called insurrection. 

Hearing the snapping noise that pe caries make, he | The credit he won in this case brought him many 
bolted. The rustling of the cane-stalks told him that | Similar ones, and prepared the way for all his subse- 
he was pursued by several of the dangerous brutes. | quent career. 

Dropping his rifle, he climbed a tree, and before he | He arrived at length at the highest rank among the 
gained a comfortable perch his pursuers were grunting | lawyers of Paris. 
around the root. His public life dates from the flight of Louis Phit- 

As night came on, the seat became uncomfortable. | lippe in 1848, the second King whom he had seen forced 
He roared at the top of his voice: to make a hasty escape across the channel from the 

“House! house! ahoy!” No reply came, as the | indignation of the people of France. 
wind was dead ahead. | He was then thirty-five years of age, known chiefly 

Then he thought that the long, quavering notes of a | #8 an able, strenuous, cheerful, plodding lawyer, with 
Comanche war-whoop could be heard farther than any | strong republican opinions. The provisional Govern. 
other yell. | ment sent him to his native Jura clothed, fora time, 

‘*How-how-poo-00-00-00-ah !” he yelled. with great, almost despotic, powers. 

“Hilloa!’? came back from a long distance off. These powers he exercised with his accustomed 

‘““Whoo-whoop !” answered the desperately tired man. | moderation, using his best endeavors not to inflame 

In a few minutes a voice shouted, “*Who’s that try- the passions of the people, but to allay the prevailing 
ing to scare all the owls out of the woods?” | excitement. 

“Take care you’re not scared yourself!” shouted | When the crisis was at an end, he was elected one 
the hunter. “I’m treed by Mexican hogs, and they'll | of the seven members of the Assembly to which his 
put you to climbing if they get a glimpse of you. Go | province was entitled, and his majority was the great- 
back to the plantation; get every dog you can find; | est of the seven. 
get the people with guns and canc-knives, and come | Transferred to the national Legislature he was still 
back and use these hogs up.” | the same man as at the bar: laborious in investigation, 

“All right!” replied the voice. ‘‘I’ll soon be back.” | strong and unpretending in speech. 

It seemed a !ong hour before the treed hunter heard | Without being extreme or unpractical, he 
he voice of the rescuing party. Led by the overseer | cided and uncompromising republican. 
| in the republic. 


and clubs, and accompanied by two dozen dogs. | He also felt that France was at heart so republican 

A sharp attack killed, crippled and put to fight the | that there never could be popular content and stable 
The hunter was so stiff that he had to be | peace until the national longing for a republic, baftled 
as it had been for sixty years, should be gratified. 


wrong side for prompt success in a learned profession. 

But as Louis Philippe opposed more and more the 
will of the people, he created more business for oppo- 
sition lawyers; among whom Jules Grévy early dis- 
| tinguished himself for his firm, moderate and able de- 
| fence of persons prosecuted by the Government for 
| political offences. 

In 1839, when he was but twenty-six years of age, 
and had been but two years an advocate, he won sig- 
nal honor by defending before the Court of Peers two 
prisoners, Phillipet and Quignot, accused of an offence 
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He believed 
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When Jules Grévy heard the tidings, on the | 


morning of December 2, 1851, of Louis Napoleon’s 
treason, he went at once to meet his colleagues, to 
discuss with them what it became them to do. 

He advised srmed resistance; but the usurper 


When he is puzzled what answer to make to an | expect to see a number of Calcuttas, with their | tune or an estate, it is highly proper to make him 


important question, he strolls down to his beloved | spacious wharves nd lofty warehouses, in time | 


duck-pond, and while he feeds his favorites with 
crumbs of bread, thinks over the business in hand. 
President Grévy is now seventy years of age. 


had taken his measures, and the member from | So far as we can judge from this distance, he en- 
Jura soon found himself a prisoner with the rest | joys the confidence of his countrymen in a high 


of the Republican leaders. 
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degree. 

No ruler in Europe has a more 
difficult office to fill than he, and 
nothing saves him in it but sheer 
virtue. If he serves out success- 
fully and happily the remaining 
three years of his term, and 
leaves his place unimpaired to a 

\ successor, it will be because of 
his sincerity, his firmness, his 
quiet, Washington-like way of 

using all his powers with the 
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JULES GREVY. 


Resistance was manifestly impossible. Ere long, 
Jules Grévy was at his old work in the Paris 
courts, defending, as best he could, men accused 
by the agents of the self-chosen ruler. 

During the long period, nearly twenty years, of 
the imperial régime Grévy was one of the select 
band of patriotic men who were called “Irrecon- | 
cilables.” 

He maintained a firm and prudent opposition to | 
the measures of the Government, particularly, to | 
the war with Germany, which was more nearly 
devoid of cause than any other war of modern 
times. 

Before a soldier had marched, he foretold pub- 
licly that the war would be “disastrous for France.” 

The usurpation ended, he returned to the Assem- 
bly, which elected him its President with a near 
approach to unanimity. He aequir a an ascend- 
ency over the unruly body, naturally resulting | 
from the combined strength and serenity of his 
mind. 

After serving as president for two stormy years, 
he resigned under circumstances which greatly 
increased his reputation and influence. 

Ile called to order the Duke de Grammont for 
applying the word “impertinent” to a remark by 
another member. 

The aristocratic party clamored against this act 
The 


of discipline, and would not be appeased. 
chairman addressed them thus : 

“Gentlemen, if I have not performed the duties 
of my place as you have the right to demand of 
me, it is necessary that I should know it. I neith- 
er asked for nor sought the place to which you 
elected me. 

“TL have fulfilled my duty to the best of my abil- 
ity according to my sense of justice, and with im- 
partiality. 
gentlemen, the justice to which I believe I have a 
right, | shall know what it becomes me to do.” 

rhe next day he resigned, and held to his resig- 


If I do not in return obtain from you, 


nation, although but twenty-one votes were cast 
against him. 

On January 30, 1879, he was elected President 
of the republic by a joint convention of the Senate 
and Assembly. Ina body consisting of seven hun- 
dred and thirteen members he received five hnun- 
dred sixty-three votes, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that this vote fairly represented the state of 
parties in France. 

As President he has maintained his character of 
modesty, moderation and simplicity. He has made 
no epigrams, committed no briiliancy, avoided 


pageants and “progresses,” and kept close to the 
business of his office. 

In his bearing, in the daily routine of his life, 
and in the arrangement of his house, he is like a | 
President of the United States, but with this ditter- | 
ence: he gives more time than our Presidents usu- 
ally do to rest and social pleasures. 

Ile has a beautiful garden in which he spends 
much time in summer, and where he often retires 
for quict conversation with his ministers. He will 
have his game of chess every afternoon, and rare- 
ly misses his ride in the afternoon, accompanied 
by his wife and daughter. 

An old friend relates that his favorite spot in his 
garden is a little lake wherein are some ducks, 
which the President is fond of feeding and watch- | 
ing. 


single object of doing the best thing possible in the 
circumstances. JAMES PARTON. 
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NEVER AGAIN, 


The world goes up and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain; 

And yesterday's sneer and yesterday’s frown 
Can never come over again, 


—Charles Kingsley. 


+e 
FRANCE AND CHINA. 

As a result of the recent French victory in Ton- 
quin, a treaty has been concluded between France 
and China, yielding great advantages to the former. 
China concedes to France the “protectorate” over 
the two provinces of Tonquin and Cochin China, 
comprising the empire of Annam, which is the 
territory covered by the recent conquest. 

A glance at a good map will show that these 
two provinces comprise a long, narrow, irregular 
strip of country, lying on the eastern coast of the 
Siamese peninsula, and bordering on the South 
China sea. ‘Tonquin, which is the more northerly 
of the conquered provinces, and has now fallen 
under French control, adjoins the south-eastern 
portion of the Chinese Empire. 

Through this province of Tonquin runs, with 


| many branches and affluents, a great, navigable 


stream, called the Sang-Koi River. It was up 
the Sang-Koi that the French gun-boats went on 
their errand of conquest, and it is on its banks 
that the principal fortresses taken by the French 

Hanoi and Bac-Ninh—are situated. 

The principal benefit which France expects to 
derive from this distant Asiatic conquest, and from 
the treaty with China which has followed from it, 
is a commercial one. An important article of the 


treaty declares that freedom of trade shall exist | 


between the French in Tonquin, and the domin- 
ions of the Chinese Emperor which lie nearest to 
it. 

These southeast rn Chinese provinces are said to 
be very rich, and are productive in many valuable 
articles of commerce. It has long been the ambi- 
tion of England, especially, to “tap” these prov- 
inces ; that is, to find a way by which she could es- 
tablish a direct trade with them. England has 
sought to do this by approaching them from India 
through Burmah; or else, from the easterly side, 
by way of Hong Kong, which is under English 
control. 

The French victory and treaty, however, give 
France a great advantage in this commercial ri- 
valry. At the Tonquin frontier, the French trading 
ports will be much nearer Yunnan and Kwang-Si 
than the English in Burmah or Hong Kong. By 


| the great water-way of the Sang Koi and its 


branches, the French will connect with the rivers 
Kong-Kiang and Yang-tse-Kiang, and have an ay- 
enue to the sea, by which her cargoes from south- 
eastern China can reach the markets of the world. 

There is no doubt that the French, who are com- 
mercially, as well as politically, ambitious and 
enterprising, will make the most of their acquisi- 
tion by force of arms. They have established 
garrisons on the frontier and in the captured fort- 
resses, and there is already talk of a railway to 
be built up the river-valley to the Chinese frontier. 

The harbor towns on the South China Sea shore 
of Tonquin and Annam will doubtless soon re- 
ceive French commercial colonies, and we may 
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dot that far-off anu long-extended coast. 

All the world is probably destined to reap some 
benefit from the establishment of this new com- 
mercial opening into China. While France will 
reap the larger part, the other commercial nations 
will insist on sharing in the busy trade which is 
expected to spring up with the newly-tapped Chi- 
nese provinces. 

It may be surmised, moreover, that the coloni- 
zation of Annam by European and Christian com- 
munities will tend to bring under the influences of 
Western civilization the rude, semi-barbarous and 
piratical tribes which have so long made Tonquin 
a land of chaos. 


| 





For the Companion. 
JUNE, 
Sunbeams dancing with the daisies, 
South wind swinging in the grasses, 
Butterflies’ bewildering mazes, 
Gentle croon, 
Where the dimpled brooklet passes,— 
This is June. 


Insects humming in the meadow, 
Azure haze where vision closes, 
Cloudless light. alluring shadow: 
Jreamy noon, 
Filled with scent of hay and roses, — 
This is June. 
GRACE F, COOLIDGE. 
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GENERAL GRANT. 


The misfortune which befell Gen. Grant when 
the banking firm in which he and his sons were 
interested failed, in May, led to an immediate re- 
vival of the proposition to place him upon the re- 
tired list of the army with the full rank and pay 
of a general. 

While there is, and no doubt always will be, a 
decided diffetence of opinion as to Gen. Grant’s 
merits as a civil magistrate, there is none what- 
ever as to his military ability, or the service which 
he rendered to the country at a time when the 
highest skill was required. He succeeded bril- 
liantly where others had failed, and dealt the 
blows which ended the war. 

At that time there was nothing which Congress 
would not do for him; and the people would have 

| approved the act, no matter how lavish it might 
| have seemed. All that Congress did was to create 
the rank of General of the Army, and Grant, 
whose rank had been that of Lieutenant-General, 
was promoted to the position. 

This was in 1866. Two years afterwards Gen. 
Grant was elected President. In accepting the 
office of chief magistrate he was compelled to va- 
cate his commission in the army. He thus for- 
feited an appointment for life, and received in ex- 
change one for four years only, which the people 

| prolonged to eight years by a second election. 
His career as a civil officer being ended, he re- 
turned to private life. 

Since that time, a period of eight years nearly, 
| the name of Gen. Grant has been upon no civil or 

military pay-roll, and the Government has for- 
gotten him as completely as if he had never ren- 
dered to the country a service which neither mon- 
ey nor honors can repay. It was left for private 
generosity to provide the means to enable him to 
| live ina style befitting the regard in which he is 
held by patriots. 

Meanwhile his friends were not idle.: They 
have urged the restoration of his name to the 
army-list in order that the country might testify 
its gratitude to him as long as he lived. Until the 
financial calamity of last month, however, a mis- 
fortune for which he was not to blame, the move- 
ment in his favor made little progress. 

There is no other country of the first rank in 
the world where so little would have been done 
for a military hero as was done for Gen. Grant, 
| or where it would be necessary to make a special 
| exception in his case, in order to repair the mis- 
| chief done to his fortunes by his acceptance of a 
civil station. 

The conqueror of Waterloo was not only made 
Duke of Wellington, being thus placed at once in 
the highest rank of the English nobility, but vast 
sums were appropriated for the purchase of a 
landed estate and to provide the new Duke with 
the means to live in a state befitting his rank. 
Even in our own day Gen. Wolseley, having once, 
on account of his comparative poverty, refused a 
peerage, offered to him in reward of services which 
were as nothing compared with those of Gen. 
Grant, was not only made a Lord, but received a 
large gratuity from the British Treasury to ena- 
ble him to accept the rank. 

In other countries, too, an army officer may 
enter civil life without forfeiting military rank. 
There are such officers in the British Parliament 
and in the French Legislature. French generals 
enter the cabinet. One such is now minister of 
war, and an admiral is minister of marine. When 
the cabinet is overthrown they will return to duty 
in the army or navy. 

A still closer parallel is that of Marshal MacMa- 
hon, who was taken from the army and made 
President of the Republic. On his resignation of 
the civil post he resumed his position as,—he had 
never forfeited the rank of,—Marshal of France. 

If this country granted titles of nobility, Gen. 
| Grant would have been placed in the highest grade 

long ago. Because that method of testifying grat- 
| itude is not open to the Government, there is all 
| the more reason why there should be alacrity in 
| giving him the rank which he prizes most highly ; 




















an annual allowance during his lifetime, as a re- 
tired general. 
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MARRIAGE NOW AND THEN. 


“The thing can’t come off,” said a young girl loudly 
in a crowded room, lately, “until after Lent. It’s not 
the style at all to think of anything in Lent but prayers 
and church. But it will come off on Easter Monday. 
That is, if my dresses are finished in time. It all de- 
pends on that.” 

It was not a journey or a ball that she was talking of, 
but her marriage; the most solemn crisis of a woman's 
life, the time when all her truth and tenderness, all her 
trust in God, and love for the home she is leaving, 
come to light, if ever. 

“Well, I declare,”’ she continued, ‘‘the whole thing’s 
a horrid bore, and so I tell Jem. Since our engage- 
ment was announced, I can’t accept an invitation 
without him; he has to hang round the house all the 
time, or all the gossips’ tongues would be wagging. 
I’m just marrying him to get rid of him. He’ll have 
to attend to business when he has me to keep! 

“Then here are eight bridesmaids, all fighting about 
their bonnets and the color of their flowers, and I have 
to settle it all! And Susy Jackson got three hundred 
wedding-presents, and that means three hundred letters 
of thanks to write! She wrote sixty-odd the morning 
she was married, and was completely fagged out. 
Then there are all the duplicates to exchange after- 
wards. Oh, [tell you, getting married is a big job, 
and a horrid bore!” 

Perhaps not many young girls would talk as freely 
or as coarsely as this one, but how many of them regard 
marriage from precisely the same point of view? It 
is a matter of presents, of bridesmaids, of gowns, a 
stately show at church, and somebody to pay their bills 
afterward. 

The recent unveiling of Chief-Justice Marshall’s 
statue in Washington brought forth a pretty, tender 
story of the great jurist’s courtship of a Virginia girl 
while she was scarcely more than a child, in her fa- 
ther’s home. How jealously the sacred secret of “the 
engagement”? was guarded while she was being edu- 
cated and fitted for her position as wife and mother. 
How grandparents and sisters and cousin each brought 
their simple gift, with hearts full of love and blessing 
for her; how she went at last, shy, tender, blushing, 
from her mother’s arms to her husband, and was cher- 
ished by him, with a chivalry of devotion, for more 
than fifty years. When God called her, the vacancy 
in his life was more than he could bear, and he soon 
followed her into that higher life where they cannot 
be parted. 

Marriage comes into almost every woman’s life, and 
every woman naturally and rightly looks forward to 
it as the fulfilment of her highest work in the world. 
But how is she to look forward to it? There are two 
ways, the old and the new. 

Which will she choose? 


~~ 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHILDREN. 


Again and again, as one observes the influence of an 
infant over strong men, he quotes the prophet’s words 
to himself: ‘A little child shall lead them!” 

A strong man, lying face to face with death, bore the 
last parting from brother and sister with strange self- 
control, for he hoped to see them again. But when a 
little child was brought to his bedside, who, though 
not his own, had entwined itself about his heart, he 
broke down. The thought that he would never see 
that child again as a child, unmanned him. 

Lord Lawrence, Viceroy of India, was a blunt man 
of action, impatient of contradiction, and thoroughly 
self-reliant. Yet, like many of the truly great, he had 
the heart of a woman. 

The night on which he started from London to gov- 
ern India, he gathered all his family in the drawing- 
room, and made each child say a hymn to him. His 
youngest, a son of ten years, nestled in the father’s 
arms. 

“T shall never see Bertie again!” said the strong 
man, suddenly, and burst into tears. 

It was not of the hardships before him, or of his own 
death, he thought, but of the fact that Bertie would not 
be a child to him on his return. 

On board the steamer, with the Governor-General of 
India, was a lady with her infant child. She utterly 
neglected the baby, which revenged itself by crying 
day and night. 

The passengers complained in language more forci- 
ble than polite. 

“Steward, throw that baby overboard!’’ was petu- 
lantly shouted, again and again, from sleepless berths. 

At last, Lord Lawrence, seeing that the child was 
left motherless by its own mother, took it on his knee. 

For hours he would hold it, showing it his watch and 
anything that would amuse it. The child took to the 
great, strong man and was always quiet when he held 
it. 

‘““Why do you, my lord,” asked one of the relieved 
passengers, surprised to see the Governor-General of 
India playing nurse to a crying baby, “‘why do you 
take such notice of that child?” 

“Because, to tell you the truth,” answered Lord 
Lawrence, jocosely and with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, “that child is the only being in the ship who I 
can feel quite sure does not want to get anything out 
of me, so I take pleasure in his society.” 
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THE PICTURESQUE EYE. 

Sir Walter Scott usually saw with appreciative, 
searching eyes the scenes in nature which he described. 
They are therefore accurate and picturesque. 

But sometimes he relied upon his imagination rather 
than upon his eyes. Miss Edgeworth, while a guest at 
Abbotsford, asked him to visit with her the ruins of 
Melrose Abbey by night, at the same time quoting his 
famous lines,— 





“If you would view fair Melrose aright, 
Go Visit it by the pale daylight.” 
“Yes,” answered Scott, “let us go by all means, for 
I have never so seen it.” 
3ut the novelist had an imagination which summoned 
before him any scene he would describe. He had both 
the artist’s and the poet’s eye. What he had seen he 


handed over to his imagination to work up, and that 


and while it is improper to give him either a for- | made it natural and picturesque. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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Not a few men resemble Wordsworth’s Peter Bell,— 
“A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

T. D. Harding, the artist, famous for his farm scenes, 
met one of this class who having eyes see not. 

The artist, in a sketching ramble, saw a cottage made 
. picturesque by leaving nature to work her own sweet 
will. Brambles, wild roses, honeysuckle, lichens and 
mosses covered it. 

The artist asked permission of the owner, who was 
lounging at the door, to paint. Receiving his consent, 
he said he would return early next morning, and begin 
his task. 

He was there, a little after sunrise, to be met by the 
owner with a smirking smile of self-congratulation. 

“I’ve been up since daybreak getting the cottage 
ready for you,” he said. 

The painter was disgusted, as he looked upon the 
cottage, transformed from its picturesqueness into a 
neat and carefully trimmed house. Every loose branch 
had been cut away, and the wild roses and honeysuck- 
les all ruthlessly lopped. 

He did not paint that cottage. 


~ 
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A GENEROUS BOY. 
The life of the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice il- 
lustrated Milton’s familiar lines, 





“The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day.” 

In his boyhood he was honest and truth-telling, gen- 
tle and affectionate. He was never known to utter an 
unkind word to his companions, or to do them an un- 
generous action. On the contrary, he never seemed 80 
delighted as when he had an opportunity to do them a 
favor, even when it required him to deny himself. 
Generosity seemed as natural to him as selfishness 
was to other children. | 

When he was five years old, he came, one day, into | 
the family-room with a biscuit in one hand and a flower | 
in the other. A gentleman, who happened to be pres- 
ent, whispered to Frederick’s mother, “Children al- | 
ways give up what they least care for. Now we shall | 
see which he likes best.” 

Then turning to the child, he said,— 

“Frederick, which will you give me, the flower or 
the biscuit?” 

“Choose which you like,” answered the boy, hold- | 
ing out both hands. 

One summer evening, while he and two other boys | 
were rambling in the country, an angry bull forced 
them to take refuge upon an embankment in a large | 
field. They were safe there, but the bull by pacing 
round kept them prisoners, until the approach of night 
warned them that their parents would grow uneasy at 
their long absence. 

The boys decided that one of them should make the 
attempt to procure assistance, and drawing lots was 
spoken of. 

“No,” said Frederick. 
duty to go.” 

Quietly he descended the embankment, whilst the 
two boys tried to divert the bull’s attention. But the 
bull followed Frederick, who retired, facing the ani- 
mal, slowly bowing to it with his hat at intervals—ac- 
cording to a theory which he had on managing angry 
beasts. 

When he had approached so near the gate that he 
could reach it, before the bull, by asmart min, he made 
the final rush and got through, thereby increasing the 
animal’s rage. Ina few minutes he returned with a 
man who drove away the bull and released the two boys. 

A man who would risk his life to save a friend from 
danger might refuse to accept mortification for himself 
in order to save his friend’s feelings. But young 
Maurice was equal even to this self-denial. 

He and a friend, while students at the university, 
were walking over the Isle of Wight. At the end of a 
long day’s walk, they meta party of fashionable friends 
who insisted that the students should call upon them 
at their house and pass the evening. 

The two friends retired to the inn to furbish up their 
travel-stained garments. Upon looking for clean stock- 
ings—in those days short breeches and long stockings 
were worn—they found only one pair remaining in the 
joint wardrobe. 

These were silk ones, and belonged to Maurice. 
With his characteristic generosity, he urged his friend 
to wear them, who would not allow the self-denial. 

The dispute ended in a compromise. Each put one 
stocking upon his right leg. With one clean stocking 
on, both shuffled into their friend’s parlor, trying 
to conceal the disreputable leg and to put the best foot 
foremost. In after years the two had many a hearty 
laugh over the shifts they resorted to, to keep the un- 
clean stocking out of sight. 

——————<~oe—__— 
MORE POETIC THAN TRUE. 

That most practical writer, Samuel Smiles, exhibits 
small sympathy for the sentiment, and small respect 
for the intelligence, of people who sigh for the old sim- 
ple “Arcadian days” famed in the pastoral poets—and 
nowhere outside of poetry. 

Where are now (he asks) the “happy, humble 
swains” and the “gentle shepherds” of the old Eng- 
lish poets? At the present time they are nowhere to 
be found. 

The modern Strephon and Phyllis are a very humble 
pair, living in a clay-roofed cottage, and maintaining a 
family on twelve shillings a week. And so far from 
Strephon spending his time in sitting by a purling 
stream, playing “roundelays” upon a pipe—poor fel- 
low! he could scarcely afford time for such a diver- 
sion, his work-hours are so long. 

As for Daphnis, he isa lout, and can neither read 
nor write; nor is his Chloe any better. 

Phineas Fletcher thus sung of “The Shepherd’s 
Home:” 


“Thrice, oh thrice happie shepherd’s life and state! 
Where courts are paaeeneane, unhappie pawns! 
His cottage low, and safely humble gate, 
~— out proud Fortune, with her scorns and 


‘awns: 

No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep: 
Singing all day, his flocks he learns to keep; 
Himself as innocent as are his simple sheep. 


“His certain life, that never can deceive him, 

Is full of thousand sweets and rich content: 
ie smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive him 
With coolest shades, till noontide’s rage is spent: 

His life is neither tost on boisterous seas 

f troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease; 

and full blest he lives, when he his God can 
ease.” 





“Tam the oldest; itis my 


| is my native country.” 


Have spinning-jennies swallowed him up? Alas! as 
was observed of Mrs. Harris, ‘‘there’s no sich a per- 
son.” 

Did he ever exist? We have a strong suspicion that 
he never did, save in the imaginations of the poets. 

Sydney Smith has said, with more truth than ele- 
gance, that in the infancy of all nations, even the most 
civilized, men lived the life of pigs; and if sanitary 
reporters had existed in times past as they do now, we 
should doubtless have received an account of the life 
and domestic accommodations of the “swains’’ and 
“shepherds” very different from that given by Phineas 
Fletcher. 





UNEXPECTED. 

It behooves a speaker to look up a quotation before 
using it, so that he may assign it to its author and be 
sure of quoting it correctly. If he neglects this little 
precaution, he may be as mortified as was an after- 
dinner orator in a Western city, who quoted from 
“the distinguished member of the United States Senate 
who had so aptly said: 

“*The shallows murmur; the deeps are dumb.’ ” 
Fancy the orator’s feelings, when Lord Chief-Justice 
Coleridge, who was one of the guests, congratulated 
him on having Sir Walter Raleigh for a Senator, as 
that gentleman was certainly the author of the quota- 
tion! 

A speaker should also be too honest to use a quota- 
tion as though it was his own original thought. If he 
does not, he may be convinced that ‘honesty is the 
best policy,” by some such accident as that which the 
Newburyport Herald reports: 

A series of revival meetings was in progress, and the 
subject on one evening was the Book of Ruth. 

Among the congregation was a brother whom the 
sisters delighted to hear. His language was always 
flowery—grandly eloquent. 

Waiting for his chance, he at length arose and said: 
“Brethren and sisters, the subject this evening is the 
Book of Ruth. And do you know that I never turn to 
the Book of Ruth without a thought coming to my 
mind that there it lies, like a beautiful jewel, between 
the ermine of the Judges and the purple of the Kings.” 

Such an exquisite thought did not fail to have its 
effect upon his admiring hearers. 

Later in the evening an elderly clergyman came in, 
and after listening to the remarks for some time, arose 
and said,— 

“My friends, whenever I turn to the Book of Ruth, I 
am always reminded of that beautiful quotation from 
Taylor, that it lies, like a lovely jewel, between the er- 
mine of the Judges and the purple of the Kings.” 

And he sat down, blissfully unaware of the idol he 
had broken. 





WHAT THEY THINK OF US, 

The people of the farming districts of England know 
but little about the United States. An American lady 
was asked if she did not think England the best coun- 
try in the world. Her reply was simply, ‘America 
A perplexed “Oh!”’ was soon 
followed by the astonishing question, ““Then how did 
you come to learn English?” 


An English farmer’s wife happened to notice this 
same lady using bees’-wax while sewing. 

“Did that bees’-wax come from your country?” 
“Yes, I believe so.” 

“Ts it possible? Do you have bees there? Then I 
shouldn’t be quite so frightened now, coming to your 
country to live.” Then, after a little reflection, she 
ao am quite struck with the civilization of your 
olks! 

Their ideas about the natural features of our conti- 
nent are vague. A farmer asked, incredulously, ‘Do 
you mean to say that your States are really larger than 
ingland, Scotland and Ireland put together? I can’t 
believe such a story as that! you fabbergast me!" 
But such ignorance is not to be wondered at, when 
the latest edition of “Gill’s “ey Geography, for 
College and School Use,”’ published in London, makes 
such statements as the following—under the general 
head of the United States : 

“IsLANDS.—There are none of importance, except 
Long Island, one hundred and fifteen miles in length, 
and twenty miles in breadth, on which Brooklyn, the 
southern suburb of New York, stands; and Rhode 
Island, seventeen miles long and three miles broad, 
which forms in itself the smallest of the United 
States.”’ 
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A SELF-RESPECTING ARTIST. 
Ole Bull, whose violin opened for him the hearts of 
the people, respected himself, and feared no one. He 
treated all men courteously, and insisted that every 
one, no matter what might be his rank, should respect 
him and his art. 


He once visited Berlin, with a letter of commenda- 
tion to the King of Prussia from his daughter, the 
Duchess of Mecklenberg. 
Ole Bull made his first call upon the superintendent 
of the Royal Opera House, who was offensively pat- 
ronizing. An hour was appointed on the following 
~< for another call at the Opera House. 

le Bull presented himself promptly at the desig- 
nated hour. 

‘*Where is your violin?’? demanded the superintend- 
ent. 
“Tn the case,” was the cool reply. 

*‘And where is the case?” 
**At the hotel.” 
“But did I not ask you to play for me?” 
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For ten cents,—The St. Louis Magazine, distinctly 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly, 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
for 10c. Fouth’s Companion and Magazine sent one year 
for $2.50, Address A. DeMenil. box 7, St. Louis, Mo. [Adv, 
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**100 Doses $1.00,” is true of only Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, the great blood purifier. (Adv, 
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It takes the place of a sinker on a fishing-line, and is 
provided with a strong spring and trigger, so arranged 
that the bite of the j the hook into its jaws; 
catches him every time. dapted for brook, river, or 
sea fishing: made of brass, nickel-plated, and will not 
rust. By mail, postpaid, for 30e. G. H. W. BATES, 
106 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Send three-cent stamp for new il- 
lustrated 36-page Catalogue, 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 


Boston, MASS, 
Ladd’s Solace Chair 


The most wonderful chair 
for comfort ever invented, 
and the cheapest. Ad usta- 
ble to hundreds of positions. Obeys 
the wil almost as readily as does the 
human body. The Solace Chair 
will give pleasure and comfort with 
a DAILY and pleasant remembrance 
of the giver for MANY YEARS! Can 
there be anything more useful or ac- 
ceptable for a present? Send for cir- 
cular to HERMON W. LADD, Boston. 


The Best in the World. 
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THOMAS KANE & CO., 


137 and 139 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
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A Table in day time; Full sized bed at night, 


FOREST CITY FURNITURE CO.,Rockford,Ill. 
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A.G. SPALDING & BROS. 


108 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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No. 0 PREMIER BICYCLE 


The best Machine made at 
the price sold. It has 


BALL BEARINGS 


on the Front Wheel, and is 
finished in 


HARRINGTON ENAMEL. 
PRICES: 
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BICYCLES. 


Manufacturers of 
the ‘“‘HECLA” and 
“HECLA SPECIAL” 
Bicycles, and of Ve- 
locipedes, Tricycles, 
and all Bicycle Sun- 
dries. Sole Agents for 
the McDONNELL 
CYCLOMETER,price 
$4.00. Send stamp for 
“SPALDING’S BI- 
CYCLE JOURNAL” 
containing matters of 
interest to 
‘Wheelmen, in- 
cluding a com- 
plete price list 
of Bicycles and 
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“For Best Window Shade Fixtures.” 


—Award Southern Exhibition, 
Louisville, 1883. 


Hartshorn’s 
Shade Rollers 


Many Millions in Use. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 
486 Broadway, New York. 
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Adapted to House, Lawn, Porch or Camp, weighs 

12 lbs., 4 inches thick, when folded. The best article on 

earth for the enjoyment of fresh air. Cheap, substan- 

tial, durable. Send stamp for circular giving names of 
ents in all parts of the country. 

GOODELL Co., Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers. 
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“Excuse me, sir,” answered Ole Bull, “I could not 
think you were in earnest. I play either for money or 
for honor, and in this case neither is in question.” 

“But it is impossible for me to present you to his 
majesty without having heard you,” replied the man, 
annoyed at the artist’s independent manner. 

“Tf. the request of the grand duchess,” rejoined Ole 
Bull, “is not a sufficient r dation to his majes- 
ty her father, Iam content to leave the city”—and he 
did leave Berlin, on that day. 

——— — - +e 
GOOD BUSINESS RULES. 

Business men, especially those who are thorough, 
prompt, and methodical, are guided by certain elemen- 
tary principles. In some cases, these principles are 
formulated into simple rules, which cover even the de- 
tails of conduct. 

A prominent New York banker attributes his success 
in business to the care with which he has obeyed these 
plain rules: 

Take time for eating, sleeping and digestion. 

Don’t worry. Be satisfied with your work, after do- 
ing it well. 

Never ask another to do what you ought to attend to 
personally. 

Shun the slightest appearance of dishonesty, as you 
would shun the plague. 

Always meet your appointments on time. Never 

late. If possible, not much ahead of the moment. 

Don’t talk too much. Let your actions speak for 
yourself. : 

Be honest, even if you lose money by it. 

Never let business interfere with home duties. 

Remember that money alone cannot buy peace, nor 
true friends, nor a loving family. 
It is refreshing, in these days of speculation and dis- 
honest dealings, to know that a man can live according 
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Where, oh where, has this gentle shepherd gone? 





to the above principles and yet make money. It shows 
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that honesty and business can go hand in hand. 


Publishers of YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Waterbury keeps just as 
GABLE, Butler, Mo., Jan. 


ATCH, WITH CHARM. 


Watch, Chain, Lantern Charm, and Microscope, 


IN A BEAUTIFUL CASE, 


FOR ONLY $3.50. SPECIAL OFFER! 


GOOD ONLY UNTIL JULY 4th. 
DESCRIPTION.—Our new Companion Waterbury Watch has a full plate 
movement, with an improved regulator, and an improved stem wind, 
e Watch is made up of 57 wheels and separate parts, all of 


ich are made on the most approved and delicate machinery. 


e Case is made of a new metal called nickel silver, and is 
artistically chased. 

The Companion Waterbury Watch is an accurate 
time-keeping watch. We have tested many thousands of them, 
and know that the Waterbury Watch is the best cheap time- 
keeping watch in the world. 


What Our Readers who Have Used the Watch Say About It. 
“T received of you a Waterbury Watch last September. My 


her has a $20 watch and my brother a $17 watch, but m 
gees me as either of them.”—L, 7 


Two years ago last month I bought at your office a Water- 


bury Watch, and it has proved a good time-keeper, and is just 


ood to-day as the day I bought it. I have carried it inmy 


as gi 
ocket all the time, and it has been running constantly for the 
0 
I think this is a 
money.”—WM. B. Davis, Gloucester, Aug. 15, 1883. 


“I received my Waterbury Watch two years ago to-day. It 
has cost me nothing for repairs, and keeps as good time now 
as the day I received it. 
I would not exchange it for any $50 wa’ 
Brown, Leominster, Mass., Ap 


years, and varying less than a minute in two months, Now 
ood record for a watch costing so little 


As far as time- coping is concerned, 
itch.” — EVERETT J. 
ril 6, 1883, 
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D UNTIL JULY 4th.—From this date until July 4th, we will give 
with this watch, on receipt of #3.50 and 2c. for pos 
1 handsome nickel-plated Steel Chain, with 
scope. 


ERRY MASON & CO., 
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stry fee,— 
Lantern Charm, and a powerful Pocket ‘Wicro- 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion, 
OF SHIPS. 
I saw a ship go sailing down 
The harbor, yester« 
And half the little fishing-town 
Stood on the rocks so bare and brown, 
‘To watch it sail away. 
White tokens fluttered on the land, 
And *kerchiefs from the sea 
Were waved by many a friendly hand 
To loving faces on the strand,— 
But none was waved to me, 








With all their precious freight, 

And nevermore, ah! nevermore 

Will they bring back what hence they bore 
To me who stand and wait, 


My ships have sought a distant shore 
t 





But some time IT shall set my sail, 
And pass to that far clime 
Where all my vessels, strong or frail, 
Are anchored safe from every gale, 
Are anchored for all time, 
Yes, some time IT shall go to them 
Who come no more to me; 
The raging ocean I shall stem, 
And reach the Island, like a gem, 
That rises from the sea, 
And then farewell to all the past, 
Farewell to all despair, 
When [ shall greet my ships at last, 
That, riding safely through the blast, 
Ilave reached the Land of Prayer, 
Oh, what is toil, and what is pain, 
And what is fierce distress, 
When we may hope to meet again 
The lips that on our own have lain, 
And hear them praise and bless? 
Go forth, go forth! O song of mine, 
And speak to hearts that ache! 
And tell them how the sun doth shine, 
The violet bloom and columbine, 
Somewhere, for their sweet sake, 
Yes, tell them nothing is so small 
That it shall be forgot; 
For if a sparrow does not fall 
Unnoted by the Lord of All, 
His children sure will not: 
Then, if we know that somewhere near 
To Heaven's resplendent gate 
Are gathered those we held so dear 
When life and love were centred here, 
It must be sweet to wait! 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 


i ~oer _ 
For the Companion. 


OUTSIDE OF HIMSELF. 

John C—— was the son of an influential man 
belonging to that small class in this country who, 
ng aflluence by inheritance, give no por- 
tion of their time to the making of money. Trav- 
el, study, society, amusement, these were to be 
the occupations of life for the lad, as he was 
taught from his birth. 

He was a gi happy boy, fond of skating, 
dancing, hunting, any kind of out-door exercise, 
but caring little for study. His father had prom- 
ised that when he was twenty-two he should go 
to Europe, Egypt and Japan. But John had no 
historical or literary associations to verify among 
the ruins or capitals of the world. 

He was only eager to try club life in London, 
to see all the temptations of Paris, risk his luck 
at the gaming-tables of Monaco, or float down 
the Nile with a jolly party through the long 
drowsy days. His ideas of foreign countries, or 
of life itself, were drawn from novels, and he 
proposed to travel through both, a veritable hero 
of romance. 

Just before the time when he was to sail he 
was thrown from a train while it was in motion, 
and was taken up hopelessly crippled. The in- 
jury to his spine was so great that he was sen- 
tenced to a recumbent position for ye: 3 the 
only chance of escaping the worst deformity. 

Such total collapse of all the hopes, plans and 
pleasures of a young, strong man was a harder 
doom than death, and John was left to bear it al- 
most alone. He had neither mother nor sister. 
His father had a thousand calls upon his time, 
and although every luxury which money could 
buy was brought to alleviate the physical suffer- 
ing of the young man, no other human soul stood 
between him and his immeasurable loss. 

For months he lay in a dumb despair. 
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But he 
was young, a keen observer, and always had been 
ready to be interested in trifles. 

A great green caterpillar crept in the open win- 
dow one day. John amused himself in contriv- 
ing a cage for it. When it was a prisoner, he 
fed it and watched it spin its burial robe. Then, 
impatient for its new birth, he began to study a 
book upon the habits of the creature. 

More caterpillars, more books. He soon had a 
large assortment of cocoons. There are always 
plenty of people to humor the hobby of an inva- 
lid. One lad brought his collection of moths, an- 
other of beetles; an old gentleman who had been 
a devotee of insects for years would sit by his 
bedside half the day, explaining his specimens 
and helping John with his experiments. 

“IT never noticed that there was a worm or a 
butterfly in the world before,” the lad used to 
say, eager with delight at his discoveries. 

His father spared noexpense in providing books 
and specimens. John’s observations were keen 
and patient. For six years he was confined to his 
chamber. After that he was allowed to go out, 
but was always crippled, though a strong man. 

He was one of the most enthusiastic and patient 
naturalists in the country, and found a full life 
with abundance of useful work and keen enjoy- 
ment in his pursuit. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








| “Jt is not the going to France or Egypt that 
helps q man,” he said once. “It is the going out- 
side of himself. I thought I had hard measure in 
my youth. But I am grateful for the great dis- 
appointment that changed my life; God knew.” 
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THE ESTATE IN FEE SIMPLE. 

The estate in fee simple (in Latin, feudum simplex) 
is the nearest thing to an absolute ownership of land 
that the law permits. 1t 1s created by a deed granting 
land to a man and his heirs. The difference between 
this and other holdings is that the owner can sell it ab- 
solutely. Our English ancestors were so fettered in 
the possession of property that they judged this liberty 
to sell or otherwise dispose of land a most precious 
right. A tenant in fee simple can give his land by will 
to any person he may name. If he owes debts, his 
| creditors may seize the land and pay themselves in 
case he refuses to pay them. He can cut down and 
sell the timber on his land and open gravel-pits, brick- 
yards and mines. In a word, he can do what he pleases 
with it. 

A few restrictions are placed upon him for the good 
of the public. Until lately he could not sell his land 
to a foreigner. It was considered dangerous to per- 
mit those who might become enemies of the State to 
own any land. Husbands and wives cannot separately 
sell land belonging to either unless both consent; or, 
if they do so sell, they cannot destroy the rights of the 
other, which are known as those of curtesy and 
dower. 


They owe a duty to each other to keep their prop- 
erty so that the one who lives the longest shall have 
something to live upon. Minors, idiots and lunatics 
cannot dispose of their lands. They are not responsi- 
ble persons. 

In England a person cannot give his land to a charity 
except by a deed made one year before his death. 
This law was made to prevent weak and dying people 
from bestowing their estates improvidently. The 
great English colleges were excepted from this law. 

A man cannot sell land to a corporation, unless a 
license to hold lands has been granted to it. Corpora- 
tions never die, and it is for the interest of all persons 
that land should not accumulate in single bands. 

In old times there were many curious customs con- 
nected with this holding in fee simple. The holder 
was obliged to do homage to the giver. The lord (or 
giver) seated himself in his chair. The tenant knelt 
before him, acknowledged himself as his man, and re- 
ceived a kiss from him. 

If the giver was taken prisoner in war, the tenant 
was obliged to ransom him. When the lord’s oldest 
son was made a knight, the holder was obliged to bear 
a portion of the expense of the celebration. He had 
to help provide a portion for the eldest daughter of the 
giver when she was married. 

If when the holder died, he left a son under age, the 
lord in some cases had a right to the land until the heir 
was twenty-one. The giver had also a right to select 
a husband for the daughter of a deceased holder who 
left no sons. It may be imagined that the lord would 
not let any one marry a rich heiress until he was paid 
roundly for it. Estates in fee simple were often held 
on condition that the tenant should serve his lord in 
| war. This service was often changed into the pay- 
| ment of a sum of money. 
| ‘These exactions were justified on the ground that the 
| 





estate was originally given for nothing. It was con- 
sidered fair that the lord, who had parted with his 
lands for a song, should have a small interest in them. 
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STORIES OF THE BAR. 


Perhaps the young men who are fitting themselves 
for lawyers may find in the following anecdotes, told 
by the Boston Advertiser, sundry hints as to how they 
should behave themselves in the Temple of Themis. 
They will certainly learn from one of the paragraphs 
to moderate their expectations of growing rapidly 
rich by their profession : 


Perhaps they may recall the true anecdote of the 
old Boston lawyer who always returned to his office 
in Scollay’s Building after an early tea, and remained 
till eleven, working by the light of three tallow can- 
dies, one of which was stuck conspicuously in his 
window overlooking the square, that its beam might 
announce to any belated clients that he was still at his 
post. 

While working late one evening, he was surprised 
by the hurried entrance of one of the most successful 
j} and respected merchants of the town, who seemed 

very nervous and breathless. 

1 *” said he, sinking into a chair, “you 
| don’t know how relieved I feel to find you here. We 





had private advices, late this afternoon, that one of 
our heaviest creditors is going to suspend to-morrow 
morning. I have been searching high and low for a 
lawyer to get on the first attachment (under the old 
law), and I had about come to the conclusion that 1 
} must wait my chance till to-morrow; but you can 
| make out the writ at once.” 





‘This was done, and from that moment —— had all 
the old merchant’s law business, and this fact soon 
brought him into prominence and fortune. 

Or they may have been struck with the happy expe- 
|} rience of another old Boston lawyer (who is said to 
have entered more cases for trial than any one before 
| or since his time), who invariably arrived at his office 
by half-past seven in the morning. 

On one occasion, he was called upon at that hour by 
the late A. T. Stewart, of New York, who told him 
that he had come to Boston to transact some law busi- 
ness, and had brought an introduction to three Boston 
awyers; and asthe other two were not to be found, 
and as the matter needed immediate attention, he 
should be pleased ii Mr. —— would take it in hand. 
This was done, and Mr. Stewart remained ——’s client 
until his death. 

But such windfalls are rare, and are certainly the 
exception. The writer was conversing on this subject 
not long ago with a successful and very observant 
member of the profession, and the following questions 
were asked and answered : 

“How many lawyers in Boston make twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year from their practice?” 

“You can count them on the fingers of one hand.” 

* And how many make ten thousand dollars?” 

“Not a dozen.” 

“How many make as much as five thousand dol- 
lars?” 

“Perhaps a quarter of the active bar.” 

“Tlow much do the others make?” 

““\ good many pick up one thousand five hundred 
dollars to two thousand dollars; many work at other 
things to help support them. Some live from hand 
to mouth, and some nearly starve.” 

“What becomes of all the young lawyers who get 
admitted every month?” 

*“\ few who have fathers or relatives already prom- 
inent in the profession, go in with them, and find 
enough todo. A good many, by slow degrees, build 
up a fair practice for themselves. Some keep an office 
for a few years and do nothing, and then drift into 
some other occupation. Some go West, and some go 
to ruin.” 

A learned Boston lawyer, who has finished his 
course, was one evening riding to his home in a public 
conveyance, accompanied by a friend. Opposite them 
sat a decent workingman, who was also homeward 
| bound after his daily toil. 

The latter bowed to the lawyer respectfully, but he 
only stared coldly in response. “Why,” said the law- 
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yer’s companion to the attorney, “‘that man is a client 
of yours.” 

“What of it?” replied the lawyer. “I do not con- 
sider that I am bound, after office hours, to notice fa- 
miliarly every man who has consulted me.” 

He certainly was not; but the public soon found out 
his peculiarity, and did no* trouble him often with 
their affairs. 
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For the Companion. 


A JUNE BIKTHDAY, 


June, with her wealth of bloom, is here; 
The fields display their emerald sheen, 
The songs of birds entrance my ear, 
The hedge uplifts its leafy screen. 
The lambs are frisking on the hills, 
The patient oxen seek the shade, 
The bees are humming by the rills, 
‘The brook is singing in the glade. | 








The air with scent of flowers is sweet; 
With grateful heart, in shady nook, 
The squirrel gamboling at my feet, 
I sit and dream o’er Nature’s book. 








But sweeter far than perfumed air, 
Than chirp of birds or hum of bees, 
Than all the sounds of Nature fair, 
orne to me on the whispering breeze,— 


Come to my arms, my June bird dear; 
Come, nestle ly to my breast; 
Of all the t s of the year, 
Thou art the fairest, sweetest, best. 















Her loving arms my neck enfold, 
A soft kiss falls upon my brow; 
With rapture sweet her hand I hold, 
And hear, “Oh, how I love you now!” 
Child of my heart, for thee I crave 
The strength to keep the upward way, 
The trust that makes the true soul brave, 
The light that shineth as the day! 
OLIVER JOHNSON, 
SE. ame 


WESTERN SNAKES. 

Prominent among the snakes of the West are the 
blue racer, the blow snake, and the glass snake. A 
writer describes in the Worcester Spy their peculiari- 
ties, as follows: 





The blue racer is in figure like our black snake, and 
yet he is to that snake what a steam-yacht is to a tug- 
boat, a thoroughbred to a shelty. His color is that 
of deep indigo upon the back, lightened by the most 
perfect blending to a pure white upon the belly. 

It is his habit to follow the breaking plough in 
search of such worms and insects as are turned to the 
light, and one of tive or six feet in length will often ap- 
proach to within a few feet of the ploughman’s heels, 
so near that a new comer is made uneasy and inclined 
to wish himself back in New England, where reptiles 
are at least less inclined to familiarity. 

But the racer is so persistent, while the demand upon 
the ploughman’s labor is so imperative, that the one 
must not, and the other will not, abandon the furrow. 

So what at first was akin to terror in the man merges 
into indignation, and he starts, whip in hand, to bring 
matters to an immediate crisis, when—presto! like a 
ray of light—swift as an arrow from the bow of an In- 
dian, the racer shoots diagonally across the breaking. 

The moment your back is turned upon him he is at 
your heels, bantering you to try it over again. Bless 
his beautiful figure. He may be ‘“‘wise as a serpent.” 
He is certainly “‘harmless as a dove.’ 

The blow snake is in color and general appearance 
the counterpart of the southern rattler, plaided yellow 
and black—but he lacks the burning eye, the horrid 
flattening of the head, in itself the seeming portent of 
evil, and that six inches of erected tail with its quiver- 
ing rattle in the centre of the coil. 

I have killed them eight feet in length and three and 
one-half inches through. They never pick a quarrel, 
but they defend themselves on occasion, by a blast of 

»0ison air which they emit through the mouth with a 
nalf hiss, half whistle. 

The breath is not deadly, not even perhaps danger- 
ous, but horribly sickening. I have seen a dog greatly 
distressed for an hour, after a battle with one of them. 

But the strangest of all strange snakes is the joint or 
glass snake. Why, when speaking of him I have had 
men look incredulous as if me thought I could lie, as 
if they took me for a trout fisher. 

A boy sat upon my plough beam one August day on 
Grand Prairie, and he told of a snake that at the crack 
of a whip, the attack of a dog, or the touch of a foot 
would fly in pieces of its own volition. Another 
“Yank” stood by me, and together we offered the boy 
two dollars to produce a specimen. 

We were short of money, but were fully persuaded the 
fellow lied, and we were therefore felt safe. But sure 
enough at noon of the second day the young “Sucker” 
put in an appearance with four parts of a snake, still 
alive, perfectly bloodless at the points of separation, 
where it was white like pearl or gristle, dove-tailed 
with the utmost nicety, with not less than eight dove- 
tails at each break, and each having its corresponding 
mortise or indentation. 

The first break, about six inches from the head, was 
evidently below the terminus of the intestinal canal. 
The boy said he only threw his straw hat at him, but 
of course, we had to take that on his own word. 

This snake was also striped, yellow and black, very 
hard and glassy, and his head too war fashioned like 
an eel. His entire length was seventeen inches. I af- 
terward saw one fly in pieces at the snapping of a 
whip. think he received the blow. He, too, was 
bloodless, and apparently suffered no pain. 
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“MEBBE” IT WAS TRUE. 





man, alive yet?” Boatman Joe seems to be somewhat 
of a character, and one of the celebrities on the Cana- 
dian side of the Thousand Islands, where he has car- 
ried summer visitors up and down in his boat more 
than twenty years. 

A writer, from whom we quote, describes him 
as “a teller of mighty stories, in a tedious manner, 
and with a French accent which lent them a charm all 
their own;” and the following story, reported from 
his lips, though not entirely new, is made worth re- 
peating by the narrator’s original style of telling it. 


“Well,” said Joe, on one occasion, when his fares 
had been telling anecdotes of singular recoveries of 
things lost, ‘‘once there was an American young couple 
came here on their honeymoon—ah, she was a beauty 
that! sixteen years—mebbe seventeen—mebbe eighteen 
years old, and he was devoted to her like nothing. 

**Well, and so those young couple hired me to take 
them out in my boat one evening, and that young 
woman she had on a diamond ring—ah, that was a 
beautiful ring!—worth a thousand dollars—mebbe two 
thousand dollars, mebbe three thousand dollars. 

“Well, and so that young woman was playing with 
her hand in the water—so!—mebbe five minutes, 
mebbe six, mebbe seven —and all at once she 
scrrreams, — 

“*My ring! My r-r-ring!” 

“Well, and so that rings had slipped off her finger 
and gone down into the lake. The water was deep— 
thirty feet deep, mebbe forty, mebbe fifty—and she 
was deestracted. 

“My! I was sorry; I could ’ave cry. And that 
young fellow, her husband, but he was sorry, too! And 

e says he will give me tive hundred dollars—mebbe 
six hundred, mebbe seven hundred—if I find him that 
rings. But what was the use, eh? 

“Well, and so we turned the boat about and I was 
rowing home—my, it would have made you sorry to 
see that young womans—when z-z-zing goes the fish- 





ing-line I had over the stern of the boat. 


Is what I hear my sweet Pet say, | 
Her face with pleasure all agiow,— | 
“Dm ten years old this bright June day— | 
Day of my birth, I love it so!” | 


| 
| 


One of our exchanges inquires, ‘‘Is Old Joe, the boat- | 





“Well, and so I pulled in the feesh. My! that was 
the biggest feesh | ever caught—two feet long, mebbe 
two and a half, mebbe three—and when I hauled him 
into the boat there was a great, g-g-great big lump on 
his side, like as mebbe if he had swallowed some- 
things. 

“And that young womans—my, how oxcited she 
was! she just scr-r-reams out, ‘Oh, do open those feesh 
—I am sure it must have swallowed my rings!’ And 
her husband, he tried to make fun of her; but no, sare, 
that young womans—hello! was that a feesh jumped 
there?” (pauses in his rowing and gazes eagerly in the 
distance). 

Omnes—Never mind the fish, go on with the story. 

Joe—Well, and so that young womans prevailed upon 
her husband to buy that feesh and have me open it, 
no matter what it coss—a dollar, mebbe two, mebbe 
three—and so I take my knife and I open that feesh. 
Mebbe you think it was a lie, but I have lived here 
twenty-two years, mebbe twenty-three, mebbe twenty- 
four, and I never heard anything like it. 

“Well, and so I opened that feesh, and”’ (resting on 
his oars and lowering his voice to the sub-cellar of 
solemnity) ‘what you think I find in that fish?” 

Omnes—The ring! the ring! 

Joe (resuming bis rowing)—No-o; it was a little bit 
of brick! 

There was a dead silence for some moments, and 
then the old boatman added, deprecatingly ,— 

“Mebbe you think it wasa lie? No; that was the 
truth I was tolling you!” 


~~ 
or 


WHO WAS YOUR GRANDFATHER? 

A man cannot fairly claim much honor for himself 
just because his ancestors have been distinguished. 
Still more foolish is it to “put on airs” if our ances- 
tors were, like ourselves, honest and respectable, 
though unknown to fame. As the New York Ledger 
says, itis impossible for me to respect a man because 
he is the grandson of somebody else, or a woman be- 
cause she had a grandmother whose name had become 
public property. 





If a descendant of Washington is given to telling fibs, 
he utters them all the same, though George could not 
tell a lie about that cherry-tree. If a man is afraid to 
go through a grave-yard after dark, how can it improve 
your opinion of him to hear that he is descended in a 
straight line from Richard of the lion heart? 

All over the world are scattered people who never 
did anything to be proud of—the most commonplace 
of beings—who are the children of renowned men. All 
over the world are great men whose names will be 
handed down to posterity, whose fathers were quiet, 
worthy people, and whose virtues were known only to 
their own families. And there are doubtless excellent 
citizens, the best of men and women, some of whose 
progenitors have been hanged. 

“It was your father, then, who was so very plain?” 
said the joker to the man who was continually boast- 
ing of his mother’s wonderful beauty. And one often 
feels like asking a person who brags about his grand- 
father, ‘And how about the other one?” Besides, 
= is to get at the right ancestor to be descended 

rom? 

Each child has had two grandfathers and two grand- 
mothers; four great-grandmothers and four great- 
grandfathers; eight great-great-grandmothers and 
eight great-great-grandfathers; and so on, doubling up 
every time. The very little drop of inherited grandeur 
we get from the one we choose to pick out, who lived 
twenty generations ago, cannot really deserve to be 
thought much of. 

The boast, ‘We came over with the Conqueror,” 
which is sometimes heard from English lips, is some- 
thing calculated to excite derision, when we begin to 
think how long ago the Conqueror “came over,” and 
what a homeopathic dose of the blood of the individ- 
ual who did the same thing at the same time remains 
in the veins of the Tompkins Joneses of Jonesville. 
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THE PLAIN SHEET OF PAPER. 

He who knows his failings and tries to correct them 
isto be pratsed, though he may not always succeed. 
“The will is to be praised, though success be wanting,” 
says an old proverb. The following anecdote shows 
the simple method a French statesman used to control 
his temper, which was apt to take the bit in its mouth: 


When M. de Persigny was French Minister of the In- 
terior, he received a visit one _ from a friend, who, 
on sending up his name, was shown into the great 
man’s sanctum. A warm discussion arose between 
them. 

Suddenly an usher entered, and handed the minister 
anote. On opening it he at once changed his tone of 
voice, and assumed a quiet and urbane manner. 

Puzzled as to the contents of the note, and by the 
marked effect it had suddenly produced upon the min- 
ister, his friend cast a furtive glance at it, when, to his 
astonishment, he perceived that it was simply a plain 
sheet of paper, without a scratch upon it! 

More puzzled than ever, the gentleman, after a few 
minutes, took his leave, and proceeded to interrogate 
the usher, to whom he was well-known, for he himself 
had been Minister of the Interior. 

“You have,” said he, “‘just handed to the minister a 
note, folded up, which had a most extraordinary effect 
upon him. Now, it was a plain sheet of paper, with 
nothing written upon it. What did it mean?” 

“Sir,” replied the usher, “here is the explanation, 
which I must beg you to keep secret, for I do not wish 
to compromise myself. My master is very liable to 
lose his temper. 

‘As he himself is aware of his weakness, he has or- 
dered me, each time that his voice is raised sufficiently 
to be audible in the ante-room, without delay to place 
a sheet of paper in an envelope, and take it to him. 
That reminds him that his temper is getting the better 
of him, and he at once calms himself. Just now 
heard his voice rising, and immediately carried out my 
instructions.” 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





| RA 


| 1. Initials of the flowers and plants named in the 
first verse spell Decoration Day. 


2. Love pays her tribute to the brave, 
And snows her holy immortelles 
O’er friend and foe, where’er his grave. 
— Holland. 
Partial Answers. — Heliotrope, rhodanthe, myrtle, 
marigold, heart se, verbena, daisy, wahlenbergia, 
feverfew, petunia, rhodora, ivy, roses. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is #1.75 


a@ year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- | 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- | 
CURED, send the moncy in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send silver | 
Zs us In a letter must do it on their own responsibil- | 

ty. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, | 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 








TYPES OF SCARLET FEVER. 

A short time after exposure a person shows a quick 
pulse, a marked rise of temperature, headache, vomit- 
ing, a scarlet rash—first on the neck, then on the chest 
and limbs—sore throat and swelling of the submaxillary | 
glands (those under the lower jaw). This would 
a typical case of scarlet fever. 

But most diseases, both in their onset and in their 
progress, vary more or less from the typical and read- 
ily distinguishable form. It is so with scarlet fever. 
A child under three years dies suddenly in convulsions. 
It may be a case of scarlet fever. But the only proof, 
if any, will be in others being taken down with it. 





be | 


Even a post-mortem will exhibit no sign of it. 

Again, a child, not known to have been exposed, ex- 
hibits a very swollen throat. Even the doctor may 
think it to be quinsy; as in quinsy, tuo, one side of the 
throat is swollen more than the other. There is, as 
yet, no rash. It may bescarlet fever. What shall be 
done? 

Separate the child from other chillren and wait. 
Within thirty-six hours at the furthest, if it is the 
dread disease, the rash will appear. But even this may 
not be decisive, for the rash may not resemble the dis- 
tinctive rash, being darker, pimple-like and itchy, caus- 
ing the patient to scratch, and thus change its appear- 
ance. In quinsy, however, the temperature is inter- 
mittent; in searlet fever, it is continuously high. 

In another case, the disease is so mild that all the 
symptoms are slight. The pulse may be quickened 
some; there may be redness of the skin in parts, but it 
may have had other causes; there may even be some 
rash, but not distinctive; there may be no sore throat, 
and no fever. 
as playful. At length, the cuticle peels off, and all 
doubt is removed. 

This form is the most dangerous of all others, for 
the doctor is not sent for, and the child becomes a cen- 
tre of contagion, and is likely afterwards to have kid- 
ney complaint, and other serious diseases. In a case 
of this kind, if the child is known to have been exposed, 
a doctor should be called in, however slight the symp- 
toms. 

In quite a different case, the disease expends its force 
on the throat, the nasal passage, and the larynx, or up- 
per part of the windpipe. There may be no rash to the 
last. There may be no desquamation—peeling of the 
scarf skin. 
membrane. 
ria. And yet it communicates to others not diphtheria, 
but scarlet fever. 

How true is the medical saying that “diseases do not 
come labelled.” 


The child eats as usual, and may be 


There may be in the back-mouth a false 
The disease may be mistaken for diphthe- 


————_>—_ 


THE SAME STORY, 

Beggar's instinct is pretty much the same everywhere 
—and beggar’s ingenuity, too—and the lies and tricks 
of European as well American tramps sometimes ‘go 
back on”’ the inventors by being used once too often. 
A gentleman who spent some time in Madeira relates 
the following not altogether unfamiliar incident of 
mendicant character which came in his way while on 
that island : 


As I was riding one day, somewhere in the parish of 
San Martinho, I saw a boy, apparently about twelve 
years old, sitting by the wayside and moaning. 

Calling into use whatever little knowledge I pos- 
seased of Portuguese, I inquired what ailed him. Af- 
ter much sobbing he told me, with broken articulation 
and mournful pantomime, that his mother had given 
him a pistareen to go to the venda and buy some meal, 
as the family was without provisions of any kind and 
nigh starvation. He had lost the money from his pock- 
et,—the last cent he had in the world,—and he was 
sure his father would kill him if he returned home. 

I was moved by the pathetic tale and gave him two 
piatareens, telling him to buy meal with one and to 
| on the other for himself. With a fervent acknowl. 
edgment of the kindness, he took the money and dried 





virtuous satisfaction. 

A few days after, chance impelled me to the same 
locality, and as I was walking my horse somewhere 
near the place where I had met the boy, some one ran 
ahead of me sobbing and vociferating most lugubrious- 
ly. Istopped him, and on his turning recognized my 
former beneficiary. 

“What is the matter, my boy?” T inquired. 

“Q signor, I shall be killed! 
pistarcen to go to the venda and buy some meal, and I 

ave lost it and I cannot go home, for my father will 
kill me, and this was all the money he had in the 
world!” And here, of course, recommenced the sob- 
bing, on a crescendo scale. 

“You young rascal!” said IT. “Are you losing pista- 
reens every day? Did you lose the two I gave you a 
short time since?” 








his teara, and I continued my ride with a feeling | 
| 


My mother gave me a | 


He looked at me an instant, and doubtless recogniz- 
ing me, addressed himself to flight. But I caught him 
by the collar and threatened to give him a good whip- 
ping, which he needed more than pistareens. e 
threw himself upon his knees, and protested he would 
never have told me such astory had he known I was 
the gentleman who had been so kind to him! 

I could not but be amused at his impudence; an@ 
telling him if I caught him in a lie again I would cer- 
tainly punish him, I let him go. 

This is but one of the many instances of precocious 
roguery to be met everywhere in the island. 

+ 
MISSED HIS LEGS. 

Dr. Noble, in a very able and analytical lecture at 
Manchester (Eng.), on “The Dynamic Influence of 
Ideas,” related a good anecdote of Mr. Boutibouse, a 
French savant, in illustration of the power of imagina- 
tion: 

Mr. Boutibouse served in Napoleon’s army, and was 
present at many engagements. At the battle of Wag- 
ram in 1809, he was in the heat of the fray; the ranks 
around him had been terribly thinned by shot, and at 
sunset he was nearly isolated. 

While reloading his musket he was shot down by a 
cannon-ball. His impression was that the ball had 
passed through his legs below his knees, completel 
severing them; for he suddenly sank down, shortened, 
as he believed, to the extent of about a foot in meas- 
urement. 

The trunk of the body fell backwards on the ground, 


| and the man’s senses were paralyzed by the shock. 


Thus he lay motionless among the wounded and 
dead all night, not daring to move, when consciousness 
partially returned, lest the loss of blood should be fa- 
tally increased. That he felt no pain he attributed to 
the stunning effect of the shock on his nervous system, 


| and his faculties were still too numb to reason why he 


had not bled to death. 

At early dawn he was aroused by one of the medi- 
cal staff who came round to help the wounded. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you, my good fellow?” 
said the surgeon. 

“Ah, touch me tenderly, doctor,” replied Mr. Bouti- 
bouse, “fa cannon-ball has carried off my legs.” 

The surgeon examined the limbs referred to, and 
then giving him a good shake, said, with a joyous 
laugh, “Get up with you—there’s nothing the matter 
with your legs!” 

M. Boutibouse sprang up in utter astonishment, and 
stood firmly on the legs which he had thought lost for- 
ever. 

“T felt more thankful,” said he, “than I had ever felt 
in the whole course of my life before. I had not a 
wound about me. I had indeed been shot down by an 
immense cannon-ball; but instead of passing through 


| the legs, as I firmly believed it had, the ball had passed 


under my feet, and had ploughed a hole in the earth 
beneath, at least a foot in depth, into which my feet 
suddenly sank, giving me the idea that I had been thus 
shortened by the loss of my legs.’”’—London Lancet. 
——— 
BLACKING THE YELLOW FEVER. 
Mental confusion is a phenomenon to which every 


| one is liable who can be badly scared—and it takes but 


very little of it to turn a tragedy into a farce. 


Some years ago, when the terrible ‘Yellow Jack” 
was in Savannah, Judge B——, of the Supreme Court of 
the State, was holding session in the upper county, but 
within twenty-four hours’ run, by mail, of the infected 
city. 

Quite suddenly, late one afternoon he was seized 
with a head-ache, pain in his back, limbs, etc. Having 
heard that thexe were the salutations which Yellow 
Jack extends to his victims when approaching them, 
the judge in great consternation applied to a friend, 
who was ‘‘posted,”’ for advice. 

A hot-mustard bath was ordered at once, and the 
judge was soon laving himself in the irritating fluid. 

Presently he felt better, and finding a cake of soap in 
the bath tub, he began to apply it quite freely upon his 
person. After some pleasant exercise in this way, he 
looked down for the first time on his body and limbs, 
and to his horror discovered that he was turning black! 

His friend was hurriedly sent for, came in, and de- 
clared that the symptoms were intensely expressive of 
yellow fever. 

“But,” said the judge, “I feel no pain; I feel well.” 

“So much the worse ; the absence of pain is a marked 
symptom.” 

“Oh,” groaned the judge, “‘what shall I do?” 

“The only hope is in mustard; rub away,” was all 
the advice his friend could give. 

And he did rub, with a will. 

On examination, he was as black as a crow—and the 
“soap,” which a careless servant had dropped into the 
tub, was discovered to be somebody’s patent paste 
blacking. 

The judge survived. 

— 
“SINE DIE.” 

A foreign word or phrase will mean to an .gnorant 
person just what he happens to be thinking about. 
During the war of 1812, an old gentleman who was al- 
ways on the alert to obtain the latest news from the 
army, made his usual inquiry of a wag. 

«The latest news from the army,” replied the wag, 
“tis that they are in statu quo.” 

“Ah! How far is that from Montreal?” asked the 
old gentleman. A similar instance of guessing the 
meaning ‘from the context” (so to speak) occurred 
in a political convention in Alabama during the ‘‘re- 
construction” days. 


A certain landlord, a strong party man, who, living 
in a convenient location, had for many years enter- 
tained his political friends at his hotel, with profit to 
himself, during their great annual meetings, happened 
to be present just at the close of a nominating conven- 
tion. When the business was finished, a little delegate 
jumped to his feet and shouted out,— 

“Mr. President, I move that this convention adjourn 
sine die.” 

“Sine Die!” said Mr. G—— to a person standing 
near. ‘*Where’s that?” 

“Why, that’s away up in the northern part of the 
State,” said his neighbor. 


——>———— 
UNAPPRECIATED GENIUS, 
A young lady, says an exchange, painted a picture 


of aJersey cow, that she thought a wonderful work 
of art, and so did the family. 


After the household had admired it to their hearts’ 
content, the fair artist carried her sketch into the 
kitchen to get the opinion of Aunt Dinah. 

“Law, missus!’’ was the delighted response; “it is 
booful, I ’cla’! What is it—a sheep?” 

The young lady has now turned her attention to 
darning stockings. 

—_———>—__——_ 


A MAGNIFICENT duchess having one day asked,— 

“Pray, do you know Lady Lorton?” was quickly 
answered,— 

“Yes, madame, I do; and she is the best-dressed 
lady in Ireland.” 

“How very odd! Best-dressed lady in Ireland! 
What a strange man! Pray, how is she dressed?” 

“She is clothed in humility.” 


A MINISTER suddenly stopped in his sermon and 
sang a hymn. 


“If the members of the choir are to do the talking,” | 


he explained, ‘they certainly will permit me to do the 
| singing.” 

And then things in the neighborhood of the organ 
| became more quiet. 
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TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL. THE COMPLETE HOME. 


Giving full instructions in Skinning, 
Mounting, and rving Birds, An- 
imals, Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, 
Insects, Eggs, &c. Sent mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1. ddress 
$. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 


this beautiful 

book. New edition.—New bindings. New illustrations 
from new designs. Superbly gotten up. Same low price. 
Adapted to all classes. Sells at sight. Agents doing big 
work, Excellent terms, The handsomest prospectus ever 
issued. Apply now. Bradley, Garretson & Co., 66 No. 4th 
St., Phila., Pa. Also other grand new books and Bibles. 
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DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSET S & BE 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 


Probably never, since the invention of 
Corsets, has so large a demand been crea- 
ted as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets and Belts. Over three thousand 
families in the city of New York alone 
are now wearing them daily. 


Every Man and Woman, well or ill, 
should daily wear e/ther the Corset or 
the Belt. 
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A GREAT SUCCESS. 


A Good Live Canvassin Agent wanted 
in your town for these splendidly adver. 
tised and best selling food 8 in t 
ket. Liberal pay, Quick 
tion guaranteed. Apply at o 


NOS. 1, 2,3 AND 5 CORSETS ARE NOW DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


If you have any in, ache, or ill-feeling from am The Corsets do not differ in a 











from those 


pearance 
cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and | usually worn; we substitute our flat steel magnetods 
do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from dis- corset steels. These Corsets 


in place of the ordinary 
are all equally charged. differing only in quality and 
design. They are elegant in shape and finish, nade 
after the best French pattern, and warranted satisfac- 
tory in every respect. The above applies equally as 
well to the Electric Belt for gentlemen. 

The prices are as follows: $1, $1.50, $2 and $3 for the 
Corsets, and $3 each for the Belts. We now make all 
these Corsets in dove and white only. They are sent 
out in a handsome box, accompanied by a silver-piated 
compass, by which the Electro-Magnetic influence can 
be tested. We will send either kind to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 cents added for 
poute or registration, and we guarantee safe delivery 

nto your hands. Remit in post-office Money-Order, 
Draft, Check, or in Currency by Registered Letter. In 
ordering, kindly mention “Companion.” and state ex- 
act size of corset usually worn. Make all remittances 


— to GEO. A. , 82 Broapway, NEW 
ORK. 


ease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable cura- 
tives. They cannot and do not injure like medicine, 
Always doing good, never harm. There is no shock or 
sensation felt in wearing them. There is no waiting a 
long time for results; electro-magnetisn. acts quickly, 
generally the first week, more frequently the first day, 
and often even during the first hour they are worn, 
their wonderful curative pewwe are felt. 

The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish 
circulation are stimulated, and all the old-time health 
an feeling come back. They are constructed on 
scientific principles, Suparting an exhilarating, health- 
giving current to the whole system. Professional men 
assert that there is hardly a disease which Electricity or 

lagnetism may not benefit or cure, and they daily prac- 
tise the same, as your own rune will inform you. 

THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New 
York, formerly Surgeon-General of the U. $. Arm ° 
lately lectured upon this subject, and advised all m 
cal men to make trial of these agencies, describing at N. B.—Each Corset is stamped with the English coat- 

same time most remarkable cures he had of-arms, and the name of the Proprietors, THE PALL 
even in cases which would seem hopeless. MALL ELECTRIC "ASSOCIATION. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00; 














Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 50c.; Insoles, 50c, 
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For the Companion. 


OH, WERE OUR FANCY FREE. 


Oh, were our fancy free to soar 
In an untranmmel}lled flight, 
*Twould grovel in the dust no more, 
But, bathing in the light 
That floods the morning’s eastern sky, 
°T would gather strength, and swiftly fly 
From low intelligence of earth, 
To knowledge of immortal birth. 


But when the mind essays to rise 
To Truth’s throne’s giddy height, 
Some power throws earth-dust in its eyes, 
And stops its onward flight. 
Or, when in space awhile it’s flown, 
A sin-cursed body brings it down. 
Yet, though the effort be in vain, 
Like tethered bird, ’twill rise again. 


a> 
or 





For the Companion. 


STRANGE WAYS OF CURING PEOPLE. 


If people were as careful in avoiding the habits 
which produce disease as they are persistent in 
seeking cures for their ailments, the number of in- 
valids in the world would be much reduced. 

The valetudinarian of modern times leaves 
nothing untried which may afford him relief, pro- 


authorities, and as a return for all these advan- 
tages,—the safe, smooth roads, the “Kurhaus,” 
with its reading and smoking rooms, and the 
“Kurgarten,” with its band, a tax called “Kur- 
tax” is exacted from all persons who stay in the 
place longer than a weck. 

The strange remedies to which we have referred 
may usually be tried in conjunction with the 
mineral springs. 

Peat and mud-baths are given at nearly all the 
continental watering-places. The peat is pow- 
dered and sifted and mixed with boiling water un- 
til it resembles the inky sweepings of a street; 
when it is at a temperature of nearly one hundred 
degrees the patient is required to sit, or lie, in the 
slimy mass for from a quarter to three-quarters 
of an hour, at the end of which he is immersed 
and washed in clean water. The benefits claimed 
for the peat-baths are in their calming effects on 
the cutaneous nerves and in their promotion of 
exudations from the body; hence the remedy is 
used in cases of rheumatism, gout, paralysis and 
sciatica. 

The same ailments are treated in the same way 
by mud-baths. Not all kinds of mud are effica- 
cious, and it is not the mud itself which is valua- 
ble, but its constituents—that used in the baths 
being the deposit of the mineral springs, especially 
the sulphur springs. 

Allied to the peat and mud-baths are sand-baths, 





which were popular with the ancients and are ad- 
ministered now, as in old Rome, to pro- 
mote the elimination of poisonous mat- 
ter fromthe body. The patient is buried 





vided that he has the means which are necessary 
to enable him to travel. He passes from spa to 
spa, dosing himself with waters of the foulest 
taste, allowing himself to be boiled in hot springs, 
or chilled in cold springs, and, according to the 
nature of his malady, eating bushels of grapes at 
Meran and quarts of whey at Appenzell; sub- 
mitting to the movement cure at Stockholm, or 
reviving himself with kumiss on the Russian 
steppes. 

Besides the various water cures, the Swedish 
movement cure, the grape, whey and kumiss 
cures, there are baths of peat, of mud, of herbs 
and of pine-needles, for each of which some spe- 
cific virtue is claimed. 

Genuine sufferers, who are not responsible for 
their ailments, and are earnestly seeking recovery, 
patronize them all to some extent, but like the 
shape of a new bonnet, or the flounces on a dress, 
most of these curious remedies owe their existence 
to the whims of fashion. It is people who are 
ailing from the diseases of luxury and vice, such 
as gout and scrofula, who support them, and 
who use them, not with the intention of giving up 
their baneful habits if they recover, but in order 
that they may continue to gratify the very habits 
which have made the remedy necessary. 

The waters of Carlsbad are remarkably effica- 
cious in reducing obesity, and every year crowds 
of gluttons go there to relieve themselves of the 
cumberous fat which they have accumulated in 
over-eating during the winter. The change in 
their appearance is rapid; they lose twenty, thir- 
ty, or more pounds in five or six weeks, and hav- 
ing arrived at this famous Austrian watering- 
place with the bulk of Falstaff, they leave it at 
the end of two months reduced to shapely: propor- 
tions,—only, however, to reappear fattened again 
the next spring and anxious to renew the treat- 
ment. 

The principal watering-places of Germany, Aus- 
tria and Switzerland—Ems, Homburg, Baden- 
Baden, Kissengen and St. Moritz—are as much 
resorted to for pleasure and excitement as for the 
benefits to be derived from their springs. Most of 
them are beautifully situated, and the fashionable 
circles of London, Paris, Vienna and Berlin are 
transferred to them for the season with all the 
gayeties which flourish in cities. The social butter- 
flies bathe and drink the waters, and make a pre- 
tence of dieting themselves, but their chief aim is 
pastime. They have balls, theatres, lovely prom- 
enades and luxurious hotels. They dress in splen- 
did raiment, dine extravagantly, and keep the 
hours of Belgravia and Mayfair. 

In most respects one wateriny -place is like an- 
other; the only differences are in degree of mag- 
nificence and size in the hotels and baths. There 
a “Kurhaus” to which the visitors flock to 
drink the water and gossip in the morning, and a 
“Kurgarten” to which they resort later in the day, 
sitting in the odor of flowers and the shade of fol- 
iage while they listen to the music and sip their 
coffee and ices. 

The scenes in the ‘““Kurhaus” and “Kurgarten,” 
when conversation is humming between the strains 
of the music, and the well-dressed and polite 
crowd is winding in and out among the bushes 
and trees, is as full of color and sparkle as the 
Champs Elysées in a June afternoon. It is like 
a great garden-party to which guests have been 





is 


in sand, heated to 
a temperature of 
from one hundred 
and sixteen to one 
hundred and twen- 
ty-two degrees for 
about an hour, and 
the perspiration 
produced in this 
way is so copious 
that his weight 
will be reduced as 
much as_ two 
pounds in that 
time. 

Earth-baths are 
said to be valuable 
for their absorb- 
ent effect in withdrawing diseases through the 
pores, and a weird story of an experiment with 
them is told by a Western poet. A party of ad- 
venturers crossing the mountains had among them 
two men who were stricken down with scurvy. 
All the simple remedies of the camp had been ex- 
hausted in vain, when an old miner bethought 
himself of the earth-bath. The sufferers were 
quite willing to try it, and at night they were 
buried up to the neck in holes which had been dug 
where the soil was soft, some distance outside the 
camp. Their companions returned to their tents ; 
they themselves soon fell asleep. When the party 
came in the morning to see how the earth-bath 
had affected the invalids, they were filled with 
horror; the buried men had been visited by wolves 
during the night and their heads had been eaten 
off. 

As this grotesque reminiscence of camp-life is 
given by a very imaginative person, however, we 
advise the reader to take it with a grain of salt. 

Pine-needle baths are common in Germany. 
The needles are brewed into a greenish extract, and 
about two ounces of the fluid are mixed with 
enough warm water to make a bath. The immer- 
sion in this is not at all unpleasant; a strong 
aromatic scent rises from the water, and the effect 
of the bath is said to be very beneficial in cases of 
chronic rheumatism and of neuralgia. 

Formerly it was believed that the longer a pa- 
tient remained in the various baths, the more rap- 
id his cure would be, and the corrosion of his skin 
was taken to bea sign of recovery, but it is now 
understood that excess in this is as injurious as in 
other things. Nevertheless, atsome of the mineral 


STRANGE WAYS 





bidden from every country, even from Oregon and 
Nevada, Ecuador and Afghanistan. There may 
be invalids who are nursing themselves and giv- 
ing the waters an earnest trial, but they are not 
conspicuous, though now and then a white face 
and a decrepit shape, with tremulous footsteps, 
will lend the force of contrast to the gayety. 

In all directions there are pretty walks and little 


woodland restaurants, where coffee and other re- 
freshments are served by picturesquely-dressed 
girls. The roads,are kept in fine condition and 
protected by civil policemen; something like pa- 
ternal care is taken of the vicitors by the village 











some aquatic performing animals, their friends 
in ordinary dress gather in the gallery, and chat 
with them. 

The virtues of mineral water baths are recog- 
nized everywhere. In New Zealand there is a 
bath which leaves a coating of silica, like enamel, 
and which has been called after the notorious 
Madame Rachel, who pretended to make people 
“beautiful forever.” In the same country a lob- 
ster bath is administered, and is said to be effica- 
cious in the most severe cases of rheumatism. 

Perhaps the pleasantest of all the strange cases 
which we have mentioned is the grape cure at Me- 
ran. 

Meran is a pretty village in the Tyrol. Grapes 
of the richest bloom and the most delicious flavor 
are to be seen whenever there is enough soil for 
the vine ; they hang in purple bunches over all the 
hills, in every garden, round every cottage porch. 
Carts full of them come into town every morning, 
and they lie heaped on stalls at the street corners. 
The patients begin by eating one or two pounds a 
day, dividing the quantity into three portions— 
one taken an hour before breakfast, the next be- 
fore dinner, and the next before supper. The 
quantity is increased by degrees, until no difficulty 
is experienced in consuming six or seven pounds 
a day. 

Grape diet, says Dr. Edward Gutman, is an ex- 





cellent remedy in cases of enlargement of the liver, 
congestions of the brain produced by mental labor 
or excitement, and consump- 
tion. It is a remedy which 
our readers would swallow 
without any repugnance. But 
the air of Meran is pure, and 
the patients live out-of-doors. 


soon comfortably located at a hotel in the main 
spur of the valley; and drinking in the countless 
beauties of one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
works of nature in the known world. 

Scores of ready pens have attempted to describe 


it, and have proved unequal to the task! Words 
are quite inadequate and genius is powerless to do 
it justice; it must be seen to be understood. 

Starr King, than whom there is no better au- 
thority, said of it, “Nowhere among the Alps, in 
no pass of the Andes, and in no cafion of the 
mighty Oregon Range, is there such stupendous 
rock and water scenery as the traveller here lifts 
his eyes to,” thus bringing it into comparison with 
the other works of nature most celebrated for 
their grandeur. 

The road of the stage company by which I was 
employed was, at that time, very nearly one hun- 
dred miles in length—extending from Merced, a 
town on the Visalia Division of the Southern Pa- 
cific, to a station on the south fork of the Merced 
River, called “Clark’s,” a distance of about sev- 
enty miles; from the latter place over the moun- 
tains, into the valley, the distance was twenty-six 
miles. i 

Now it happened one day, that there was an un- 
usual number of tourists in the valley, about ready 
to start for San Francisco—far more, in fact, than 
could be accommodated in the regular stages, and 
it became evident that the head of the company, 
who was then at Clark’s, should be informed of 
the fact. 

I consequently, at about three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, took stage for Clark’s, which I reached 
in five hours, and at once placed the matter before 
my employer. At first undecided, he finally, at 
about ten o’clock, told me there was but one way 





Very likely the pure air and 
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the sunshine have as much to do with the cures 


out of the difficulty, and that was to send a man 
into the valley that night, with instructions to 
telegraph to Merced the next morning, for several 
extra stages—there being no telegraphic communi- 
cation between Clark’s and Merced. 

Without much reflection, I volunteered to be the 
messenger; and a stout saddle-horse was soon in 
readiness for me. 

Hastily putting a few things into my pocket, I 
at once mounted and set out on my lonely jour- 
ney. 

The road at first followed the banks of the Mer- 
ced, and, lighted by a young moon, was easily 
followed ; but it soon changed its direction, branch- 
ing off into the mountains, and I found myself 
travelling through the most dense forest imagina- 
ble, frequently being unable to see more than a 
few feet in front of my horse’s nose. 

The ever-heautiful lines came to me: 

“This is the forest primeval; the murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss and in garments green, indistinet in 


the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of old,” 


but I wished myself anywhere but there. 

At one point in my journey I was about eight 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and passed 
numerous patches of snow. Occasionally, I came 
to a spot lighted by a few straggling moonbeams ; 
but it only served to make the darkness appear 
more intense when I entered it again. 

Nothing broke the stillness but the dull, regular 
thud of my horse’s feet; the hoot of a night-owl or 
the bark oft fox in the distance. 

It was so oppressive, at one time, that I sang at 


effected as the grapes have, for they are the great- | the top of my voice ; but when the last faint echoes 


est of medicines. ALEXANDER WAINWRIGHT. 
—____+o»+—___—_ 
TALKERS. 


Talkers are no good doers; be assured 
We go to use our hands, and not our tongues. 
— Shakespeare. 





For the Companion. 


A MIDNIGHT RIDE. 


In very extensive travels by land and by water 
—in an experience, to put it mildly, most varied 
—nothing that ever befell me impressed itself on 
my memory with one-half the vividness of the 
following incident. 

In the early part of the summer of 1877, I found 
myself in San Francisco; looking, like many oth- 
er young Eastern men, for a chance to make, as 
speedily as possible, my fortune. 

I have noticed, by the way, that deep down in 
the heart of almost every Eastern-bred man one 
meets in the West, there is a hope, however faint, 
of being able to return to his old home, and 
there spend the remainder of his days. 

Somewhat to my astonishment, no one met me 
on my arrival with an offer of five thousand dol- 
lars, or thereabouts, per annum; and I noted, 
with deep regret, that none of the streets through 
which I passed were paved with gold bricks—or 
even well paved at all! 

This lack of sudden good fortune was a terrible 
blow to my cherished hopes; but I rallied, and 
took humble quarters in a quiet street, with a 
view to husbanding, as long as possible, what lit- 





water baths it is still the custom to remain in the 
water for several hours atatime. The patients, 
both men and women, all dressed in long robes, 
immerse themselves during the whole forenoon 
and afternoon, beguiling themselves with conver- 
sation and reading. 

At Leukerbad, in Switzerland, the scene in the 
baths is very curious. The basins are filled with 
bathers of both sexes, who not only chat among 
themselves, but by means of little floating tables 
are enabled during their immersion to play games 
of chess, eat, drink and read. A gallery sur- 





rounds the basins, and while the bathers look like 


tle of the precious metal I had with me, as gold 
seemed so very scarce thereabouts! 

An account of some of my experiences which 
followed might, as a friend once suggested, be ap- 
propriately entitled, “Reminiscences of an Iron 
Bedstead ;” but suffice it to say that when I was 
very “close to the bed-rock,” and the contents of 
my purse were in such a condition that an assay 
of them would have hardly “shown the color,” I 
was requested by the proprietors of a Yosemite 


accounts for them. 








had died away, it seemed even more oppressive 
than before. 

One who has had no such experience can little 
imagine the utter loneliness, the solemnity, of that 
ride. To enter a deep forest at dead of night is 
hardly cheerful, under any circumstances; but to 
ride through one for hours, with no companion but 
one’s thoughts, is something few men would care 
to undertake a second time. 

At about three o’clock in the morning (as near 
as I could judge) I dimly discerned what I sup- 
posed to be the bridle-trail leading to Glacier 
Point; and turned into it, as I was desirous of 
leaving a message at a small hotel or lunch-house 
quite near the Point, and 1 knew that I could reach 
the valley by a trail from there, as soon as the day 
began to break. 

After turning into this trail, I let my horse, as I 
had through almost the entire night, take his own 
course—satisfied that it was much safer to trust to 
his instinct than my own judgment. 

Pleased to be approaching my journey’s end, I 
urged him forward as rapidly as the darkness and 
the very rough and tortuous nature of the trail 
would permit; and I had travelled what I supposed 
to be about three-quarters of the distance to the 
Point—-that is, from where I had left the stage road 
—when my horse stopped as suddenly as if shot, 
backed a few paces, and came to a standstill— 
trembling violently. With my heart in my mouth, 
I attempted to urge him forward ; but without suc- 
cess—he stood as if rooted to the spot. 

No amount of urging had any effect on him, and 
I soon decided that I must wait for the approach- 





ing dawn to reveal the cause of his fear. 

So I sat there, with every nerve strained to its 
utmost, and my eyes trying to penetrate the dark- 
ness in front, while the poor brute shook beneath 
me like an aspen. 

The minutes seems like hours, I might almost 
say eternity ; and full thirty of them passed before 
‘IT could see enough to discover what was the troub- 





stage line to go into the valley and adjust some | 


le. The morning light brought me a revelation. 
I had*taken the wrong trail; and was on the 
very brink of a precipice—one of the highest in the 


I was only too glad of the opportunity, and was world—and had my horse advanced ten feet fay 
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ther, I should n&ve been launched into eternity 
through nearly four thousand feet of space. 

* Tlost no time in falling on my knees, and thank- 
ing God for my deliverance. May Heaven preserve 
me from another midnight ride through a Califor- 
nian or other forest—especially in the vicinity of | 
Yosemite. C. F. Davis. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 


THE DEWDROP. 


I fell from heaven at golden dawn 
Like a tear from the sky’s blue deep; 
I fell in the cell of a lily’s bell, 
And woke all the world from sleep. 


The cock called out from his drowsy shed, 
And the humming-bee woke to his feast, 

And sleep blew off from the eyes of men, 
As the mists blew out of the east. 


Phebus harnessed his snorting steeds, 
And let down his golden bars, E 

And strewed the fields of heaven with red, 
As the night blew out with the stars. 


Then Helios rose from his streams in the east, 
And smote on the doors of day, 

And the worker arose from his rest to toil, 
And the priest in his cell to pray. 





For the Companion. 


ONE WAY OF MAKING A SCRAP-BOOK. 

Every boy and girl ought to have a scrap-book. 
No library is complete without one. If not al- 
ways a “thing of beauty,” ft is at least “a joy for- 
ever.” How often we wish to read over again that 
sweet poem or that biographical sketch we saw a 
few weeks ago, but which is now lost, because at 
the time we either did not appreciate its worth, or, 
having no scrap-book, never thought of clipping 
it out and putting it away for future reference. 

Then there is a pleasurable excitement, such as 
comes from no other mental labor, in acting as 
one’s own editor, accumulating material from 
every field of literature, passing judgment upon, 
rejecting, selecting and classifying articles for the 
“make-up” of the volume which is under your 
supervision, and which is to bear the stamp of 
your individuality almost as much as if you had 
written the entire book yourself. It is one of the 
best methods of developing taste and judgment, 
and we know of nothing that can compare with it 
as an intellectual pastime, unless it be playing the 
role of amateur journalist. 

Many plans for the construction of scrap-books 
have, from time to time, been given to the public, 
most of them so elaborate or complicated as to be 
above the comprehension of the average reader. 

Some years ago the writer began one, the ar- 
rangement of which seems to obviate some diffi- 
culties found in all the books of the kind he has 
ever seen, and to present some advantages found 
in none of them. 

{nu the hope that those readers of this paper 
who have no better plan of their own may find in 
this one suited to their wants, the following de- 
scription of its principal features is submitted : 

‘The leaves of the book are separate, and were 
eut out of an old hotel and trimmed 
down to a uniform size of about 844x111 inches. 
(A more convenient size would be 9x12 inches.) 
This gives ample space for three average newspa- 
per columns of matter. Across the top of each 
page is pasted a clean white strip of paper, three- 
fourths of an inch wide. On this is written, in a 
large hand, a letter of the alphabet, a word, or 
the name of an author. + 

The book is divided into two parts, poetical and 
prose. ‘The prose book is arranged, first, Alpha- 
betically ; Pages for Special Authors; 
third, Pages for Special Subjects; fourth, Special 
Departments. Thus at the head of the first page 
is the strip 


register, 


second, 


A 





under which are placed all miscellaneous articles, 
the principal word of which begins with A. The 
first article is one on the “Alphabet.” Then on 
“Anagrams,” “April,” ete. 

The next page has at the top the strip B, and 
underneath we read of “Bachelors,” “Blushing,” 
ete. And thus the alphabetical arrangement con- 
tinues, and every miscellaneous article that cannot 
otherwise be classitied is provided for under its 
own appropriate letter. 

The same principle is carried out in the classifi- 
cation of authors. If you have favorite authors, 
and there is any probability of securing many of 
their productions, it is best to give each author a 
corner nook to himself. In the book we are de- 
cribing, immediately after the page B we have 
Brooks, PHILLIPS. 





Of course all that we have from his pen goes there, 
and nowhere else. 

There are certain subjects in which you are 
specially interested, and concerning which you 
have accumulated enough for several pages. Sup- 
pose you have considerable material bearing upon 
Christmas. After the page C have one (or more) 
with the title 


CHRISTMAS, concerning. 





under which you place everything relating to that 
subject. 

In addition to these there are Special Depart- 
ments, such as Biographical, Scientific and Hum- 
orous. The poetical book has only the first two 
of the methods of classification mentioned above. 
This plan may be modified to suit individual 
tastes. As helping to give a clear idea of the 


gram, showing some of the divisions and subdi- | 
visions of my own book. 


1, Alphabetic Arrangement 
Bryan 


Carey | 
' Har 

2. Special Authors, —,. 

; Longfellow 

(Whittier,ete. 


(1. Alphabetic Arrangement 


POETICAL. { 





Beecher | 
2. Special Authors, {ae Cook 
Talmaye, etc. 


° Bible 
3. Special Subjects, f ee 
ProsE 4 (Woman, etc. 


(Illustrated Incidents 
Tricks in Legerdermain 
Origin Words and Phrases 
a i 
4.8 jal Dept’s< Things worth knowing 
sil » Historical and Biographical | 
Scientific 





Med. & Hygienic { Billings | 
{ Humorous, } Burdette 
(Miscell’us 


It is very evident that some of the pages will | 
contain only two or three articles, while at other 
places half-a-dozen page. wiil not be sufficient to | 
contain all that may be collected upon one subject. | 
But then the blank pages can be filled up at any 
time during your life; and when one page is filled, | 
say under A, and more material is on hand, it is | 
an easy matter to get another blank leaf, of the 
uniform size, paste on your white strip, write A 
on it, and insert it between the pages A and B. 
In this way you can always add to your book 
without disarranging it in the least. 

This plan does away with the need of an index, 
as it is only the work of a moment to find what 
you want under one or the other of these four 
general divisions. While having this advantage, 
it is the only method, so far as we know, that 
makes the book encyclopedical in character. 
Should the book become so large as to be un- 
wieldy, take out some of the special departments, 
and make separate books of them. 

In the course of years you will have a scientific 
or a biographical scrap-book, instead of the meagre 
department at first so modest in its pretensions. 
By leaving a margin of about an inch on the left 
side of the pages, it might be possible that these 
special departments could be substantially bound 
in book form as soon as they attained any consid- 
erable dimension, and you could then begin again 
the same department in the original scrap-book. 
Your biographical section may be ornamented 
by pictures of prominent men and places, taken 
from illustrated weeklies. Mucilage for pasting 
may be used, but it stains the paper, giving ita 
very dark appearance. Common flour paste, or 
that which is used for starching clothes, is the best 
for the purpose. 

It is best not to paste as rapidly as you collect 
the articles. Let them rest a few months, and 
then read them all over carefully, and you will 
find that you can reject, perhaps, one-fourth of 
your collection, without detracting from the value 
of the book. 

Thus you cultivate the critical taste and come 
to know, almost by a special instinct, exactly what 
is worth preserving, and where it properly belongs, 
and as the book increases in size year by year, it 
will grow in value also. 

James L. ELDERDICE. 
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For the Companion. 


JULIUS CAESAR’S OWL-HUNT. 


“Julius! Julius Cesar, I say! what on earth 
are you doing there, that you haven’t heard me 
shouting for you for the last half hour ?” 

The speaker, a tall, handsome youth, with a 
gun on his shoulder, stood outside the palings 
which surrounded Julius Cesar’s domicile, whilst 
Julius himself, with his back turned to the road, 
was squatted in the yard manufacturing a chicken 
coop. 

At the sound of the clear voice he turned slow- 
ly, with a broad grin on his wide mouth. He was 
a dark mulatto, almost a “griffe,” with an enor- 
mous mop of woolly hair. 

That mop was the pride and delight of his moth- 
er’s heart and the torment of his own soul, so 
much tugging and tearing did it require every day 
to keep in order. It was the only thing extraor- 
dinary about the boy, except his legs. 

He was not much over seventeen, yet he stood 
six feet two inches, and very little of this length 
went into his body. In fact, it had largely run 
into legs, and as he untwisted and untangled them, 
in answer to the summons, and stood on his feet, 
he looked like a boy on stilts, and moved as 
awkwardly. 

“Why don’t yeu come in, Marse Gordon >” he 
asked, leaning over the paling. ‘Wot’s up now ?” 

Something was always “up” between these two, 
who had been companions from infancy. 

“It’s that everlasting owl again. He’s gobbled 
up all mother’s young chickens, and now he’s be- 
gun on the hens. He got Ziska, the pretty Poland 
hen, last night, but we know pretty well now 
where he hides himself. You must come up to 
the house and help me bring him down to-night.” 

Julius Cesar scratched his mop and twisted his 
legs about in a nervous manner. 

“JT ’clar to gracious, Marse Gordon, I don’t see 
nohow how I kin come. Mammy she sot me to 
makin’ dat dar chicken coop, and it aint half done, 
and she'll wear me out if she don’t find it ready 





mothod of classification descrihed, IT give a dia- 


| up at the house, baking cakes and boning turkeys, 
t | and I don’t know what all she isn’t doing. You'll 
have time to help kill the owl and get back and 
finish your coop long before the old lady puts in 
| an appearance. 
| that way for ?” 


you’re born, Marse Gordon. 
hearn tell when bad people dies, dere souls goes 
inter owls, and dat’s de reason owls hates de light. 
| You ’members ole Dad Jinkins wot was hanged 
| last week for killin’ his wife? Well, he used to 
| rob de hen-roosts reg’lar, and maybe his soul went 
| inter dat ’dentical ow] wot’s kickin’ up jack at de 
house. 


| ius! So you’re afraid to come with me, eh? Well, 


| going to his house after him.” 


| house by dark.” 
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‘Nonsense, Julius! that’s only an excuse. You 
know as well as I do that Aunt Hannah’s busy 


What are you twisting about in 


“It’s monstrous bad luck to kill owls, sure as 
Mammy she sez she 


He used to hate me powerful bad, and 
I’m scared ob him, ef he is dead.” 
“Well, of all simpletons you take the lead, Jul- 


John Brice isn’t scared of owls, I guess, and I’m 


Now John Brice was a perpetual thorn in Julius 
Cesar’s flesh, and Gordon Campbell knew it. 

He was asmall, lithe, active fellow, and very 
fond of laughing at Julius himself. It was not to 
be thought of for a minute. 

**You’d better let dat feller "lone, Marse Gordon 
I nebber said I wasn’t comin’. I’ll be up at de 


“Very well,” laughed Gordon. ‘You needn’t 
bring a gun, and then you won’t run the risk. If 
you tangle up your legs in that way, you won’t 
get them untangled in time to come.” 

“Dey ontangles fast enough when we’re runnin’ 
races, Marse Gordon,” and Julius grinned. 

“Of course. Who could beat those seven leagues 
of yours? You'll be certain to come by dark? I 
want you to help me look for the owl, and I’ll do 
the other part.” 

Julius looked after the youth as he sauntered 
off, with affection and admiration in his homely 
face. The love was an inherited gift, for his fa- 
ther and mother had clung faithfully to the Camp- 
bell family, in spite of that gift of freedom which 
scattered their other slaves in every direction. 
They were a kind-hearted, sensible pair, who 
had always been kindly treated, and had no de- 
sire to leave their comfortable cabin on the old 
plantation in Alabama for unknown regions. The 
husband was Mr. Campbell’s factotum and gen- 
eral manager. Aunt Hannah, as housekeeper, 
ruled the household as she had always done. 
There was no change in the manner of life of this 
couple save receiving their wages, and — 





their three children to school. 
The two elder boys acquitted themselves credit- 
ably at it, and were now working for themselves. 
As for Julius Cesar, his legs seemed to have run 
away with his wits, for I am sorry to say he was 
a confirmed dunce who couldn’t even spell “goose.” 
He was bright enough at other things, but books 
conquered the namesake of the great conqueror, 
and in despair his parents took him from school. 
At nightfall the two boys had ensconced them- 
selves under the great live oak, which was cer- 
tainly the place whence the owl swooped down on 
his prey. 
“Celia says the owl is white or gray,” said Gor- 
don. “She saw it with her own eyes pounce upon 
Ziska.” 
“Aint nebber seed no white owl,” and Julius 
began to feel rather queer. “It aint no natral owl | 
ef it’s white.” 
“Pho! nonsense! there’s plenty of white owls 
if you never have seen them. By the way, Julius, 
all that rigmarole you told me this morning is an 
old superstition, and people a deal brighter than 
you used to believe it. I once read a story in an | 
old book about a baker’s daughter who was turned 
into an owl for refusing bread to a saint.” 
“Massy!” ejaculated Julius Cesar, in an awe- 
stricken voice. 
“And then there was a disobedient Earl’s daugh- 
ter, who wouldn’t mind her father, and she was 
turned into an owl—a white one, too—and used to 
sing: 

“ ‘Oh hoo! hoo! hoo! my feet are cold, 
I once was a king’s daughter and sat on my father’s 

But now I'm 6 poor Howlet and hide in a hollow tree. 

“What on earth are you squirming and chatter- 
ing your teeth for, you foolish fellow? It’s all 
nonsense, you know !” 

“But you see, Marse Gordon, heap of folks be- 
lieves it, and it’s bound to be part true. It aint 
good luck to git arter an owl.” 

‘And let them eat up every chicken! 
you”—— 

A hoarse, prolonged whoop overhead interrupted 
Gordon. ‘He’s just above us!” he cried, spring- 
ing to his feet. 

Julius, forgetting his fears in his excitement, 
ran outside the tree in the moonlight, and looked 
up. 

“I can’t see him at all,” said Gordon, “but he’s 
there all the same. I can’t climb up the tree with 
my gun. You go up, Julius, and when you see 
him, shake the branches. He’ll fly out, and I'll 
be ready for him.” 

Julius scrambled up with agility. He was in 
for the sport now, and didn’t care for the conse- 
quences. When half-way up, he stopped and 
reconnoitred. 

“Don’t see nuffin ob him,” he said, in guarded 
tones. ‘I’m gwine to shake de tree now, Marse 
Gordon, and you watch for um.” 


I just tell 


piercing yell from Julius, that Gordon’s heart 
almost stopped beating. The yells continued. 

‘“‘He’s on my head—oh, oh! He’s a-nippin’ at my 
nose. Help, Marse Gordon ! murder, murder, mam- 
my, mammy !” 

Half tumbling down, Julius came with a crash 
on the ground, still screeching, and Gordon, run- 
ning to him, saw a large dark object on his head. 

‘Take um off, Marse Gordon, take um off! He’s 
a-nippin’ at my head now.” 

Strangely enough, the owl did not fly away. It 
saw a new antagonist, and seemed to challenge 
him to battle from the field of Julius’ head. 

Gordon seized the owl, gave it a pull, and found 
its feet were inextricably fastened in Julius’s wool- 
ly mop. As he bent down to disentagle them, the 
crooked beak gave a vicious snap, that suggested 
prudence and caution. 

“T’ll knock the bird in the head with this stick 
if you'll only be quiet long enough for me to geta 
lick at him.” 

“Oh, oh, oh! you’ll knock out my brains, Marse 
Gordon. Don’t bring dat stick anear me. Mam- 
my, mammy!” 

“Tl have that owl if I suffer for it,” cried Gor- 
don, and seizing the bird by the wings, he tried to 
drag it off by main strength. 

“Lemme go, lemme go,” shouted Julius ; “you're 
pullin’ off my scalp.” Gordon seized the bird, and 
giving a strong pull, dislodged him, and dashed his 
head upon the ground until he was dead. 

“T aint sorry "bout de har, Marse Gordon,” said 
Julius, as he put his hand on his head. ‘But you 
see you war so mad, dat you jest hab kilt de owl, 
and now maybe it’s guine to haunt me, leastwise 
ef it’s Daddy Jenkins’ sperit. Didn’t he hab an 
awful grip ?” 

The two boys met the next day, rather sadder 
and wiser for the experience of the night before. 
Gordon spent half the day in rummaging through 
his father’s library for books treating of natural 
history, and the chapters on owls were read and 
re-read. 

He conveyed his information to Julius Czxsar, 
who was squatting in his favorite attitude before 
the fire, with his head shorn.and his nose covered 
with sticking plaster. 

“You see, Julius, those are the habitudes of the 
owl, sometimes fierce when attacked, especially if 
near their nests. Well, I know all about them.” 

“Pity you didn’t know ’fore last night,” an- 
swered Julius. “1 reckon, Marse Gordon, ’taint no 
use to learn tings ’bout’em now. I’b hearn tell 
dat dey’d fly right at ye. T’ll nebber hunt owls 
no more, nebber, nebber, if you gived me fifty dol- 
lar. I’spect it hala nest in dat ole tree. It wasn’t 
no white owl nudder, spite what Celia seed, and I 
wasn’t lookin’ fur no yaller fellar. He tuck me 
by surprise, and what did he hold on so for? I 
has had nuff of um, and nothin’ the natural his- 
tory books says about owls will ever be of any ac- 
count to me no way, cause I’ll never have any 
ting to do with um, no more, nest or no nest, night 
or day. Dey may gobble up de chickens, but dey 
shall never gobble up me. I done believes dat 
owls have spirits in um. I done duz.” 

And Julius still holds to this ancient philosophy. 
—————~<~er——_—_ 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
Some fifty years ago two young men began 
business in New York on their own account. One 
had served an apprenticeship—it was the proper 
and descriptive word in those days—in a dry- 
goods house. 

The other had just graduated from Yale Col- 
lege, and was the son of arich man, who supplied 
most of the capital on which the young firm ran 
their small dry-goods store. 

Among the customers was an old pedler from 
Wheeling, Va., who, having become attached to 
the young clerk, had followed him into his own 
store. He was wealthy, and ran a number of 
peddling wagons throughout the West. But he 
dressed as he did when he himself drove a one- 
horse pedler’s wagon. 

The partner who was fresh from a theoretical 
school had not yet had his unpractical ideas cor- 
rected by experience. His pride, irritated at the 
presence of the roughly-dressed man in the store, 
prompted him to remonstrate with his more cour- 
teous and sagacious partner at the degradation of 
having such a rough man about the store. 

But the protest of a foolish pride was vainly 
urged against the good sense of the senior, who 
had learned courtesy and business in the rough- 
and-tumble life of a hard-worked clerk. He 
treated the old pedler with the same attention that 
he paid to the best-dressed customer. The result 
was that he bought largely, wisely, and always 
paid promptly. But he gave his confidence to the 
“clerk,” and not to the “graduate.” He under- 
stood the value of experience. 

The incident zocall, a remark once made to the 
writer by a journalist of experience. “Whiat 
sort of work,” he asked, “are those fresh from 
the schools in the habit of doing when employee 
on a daily newspaper ?” 

“Very good, after six months training; it takes 
all of that time to get the nonsense out of 
them. Then they are willing to learn, and their 
trained talents enable them to do first-class work. 
At first, however, they know everything, and con- 
sequenily make many blunders.” 

A word to the wise graduate should be sufficient. 
After the best school education he can secure, he is 





A shake which made the old oak tremble, a 





when she cums homo to-night.” 


erash through the boughs, and such a sudden, 


to accept experience as his last teacher. The 
school and experience are alike parts of education, 
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An easy way to detect imposition in ‘Baking! 8 
Powder is to boil a sinall quantity In water. If aunmonia 
is present, it will produce an odor; ifalum, it will smell 
old and taste bitter; if starch, flour or filling, they will 


disappear. DELAND’s CHEMICAL BAKING POWDER, 
manufactured at Fairport, N. Y., is made from Cream 
Tartar and Soda only, and by the use of it you get full 
strength, full weight, no imposition, and very fine deli- 
cious pastry at low cost. Sold only in cans. Try it. 
Test it. Use it. (Adv. 

————_>—__—- 

A Noted Diamond Merchant 

Said that the steel-blue shade of the highest prized dia- 
monds was due to the presence of the same coloring 
matter that gives to clothes washed with SAWYER’S 
CRYSTAL BLUE that indescribably beautiful tint. No 
other Blueing approaches it. If you have never used 
it, the results will surprise you. Five cents will test it. 
If your grocer has not got it, send four cents in stamps 
to Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Milk St., Boston, and get 
trial-box free. (Adv. 

——_@—_ 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

A GOOD THING, 

Dr. ADAM MILLER, Chicago, IIL, says: “I have rece 
ommended Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to my patients, 
and have received very favorable reports, It is one of 
the very few really valuable preparations now offered to 
the afflicted. Ina practice of thirty-five years I have 
found a few good things, and this is one of them.” [Adv. 

——_—__—— 
The People’s World-wide Verdict, 

BURNETT'S COCOAINE has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world, 

BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably 


seman te the my as the Cream Tartar a Soda will all a f) RY 600 DS 
r .¥ ¥ Embracing everything In 


acknowledged the purest and the best. [Adv 
eee 

Cluett’s Crown Collars and Cuffs and Monarch 

Shirts, sold by leading dealers. [Adv, 
echerenncnssllcinsniniinas 

Brown’s Teething Cordial secures rest for the 

parents and relieves pain in the children, (Ade, 








ee Bean Mrs. F. L. Uhler, Box 765, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will carefully and promptly select goods 
From best Philade ‘phi stores. Send for circular. 


C SILK: 16 4 in pieces, worth from $1. 50 to $7 per yard, 
3 5-in. pieces, 30c. 34 02. Embroidery 
Silk, 0. SiL K MANFG., Clintonville, Conn, 


MAGRAME rs cape ete at em eee | 
f colored twine, any color sent, any- | 

TWINE whereby mail,post-paid,on receipt of $1. 
| 
MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. | 


The Lees M: ‘g. Co., Westport, Conn. 
Turkish Rug Patterns,stamped in colors on ae 
Permanent business for agents.Catalogue for stamp. E.S8 

Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper. | 


DON’T GET CRAZY 


UILTS_ started until you see the new book of 
“Crazy Stitches, in six 10-inch Blocks, with Instruc- 
tions.” Price 25c., mailed by BENTLEY, lld4 B’way, N.Y. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS. 
Elegant for Crazy Quilts and all kinds of Fancy Work. 
One ounce packay re for 40 cents in postal notes. 
TH INERD &. ARS STRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y., or 35 Kingston Stu ., Boston. 


MOSAIC Wesend enough elegant silk tomake 4-10in, 
blocks for $1, including lithograph diagram 
showing how to put them together from prize 
PATCH designs. Fancy work material at wholesale 
prices. Waste embroidery, 4 cts. per oz. | 
WORK Samples to make 10-in, block She. NEW YORK | 






































SILK AND SUPPLY CO., 338 Broadway, N. Y. 





"AGENTS WANTED. 

THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. eeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds. 
Specially adapted ‘for lady canvass- 
ers. Address 

T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 

Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 





THE YOUTE'S 





COMPANION. 


235 








OUR ] 
NOW READY. swssiiscm.| 
LOGUE OF 


One hundred dt t rofusely il- 

lustrated, ‘vith GOO obs Ss iN PN TTCRAL “COL- 
ORS. Free 270 a pe BS to 

COOPER & CONARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JERSEY WAISTS 


150,200,3.00,400,500,600,8 UP 


C.N.CARTER &CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
CLOAKS & SUITS. 


3SWINTER ST. BOSTON. 
MAILORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. — 


| 
Eine ; 
: 









Exquisitely Perfumed 
May Blossom Toilet Soap 


bearing the rare and delicate odor of the 
Trailing Arbutus (or Plymouth May Flow- 
er). 

Sample cake, full size, sent by mail on 
receipt of thirty-five cents. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 
NEW-ART-HANDBOOK. 


DRAWN-WORK. 


——ILLUSTRATED. 
A neat 16-page manual, copiously illustrated with ex- 
amples of this beautiful and attractive work. The di- 
rections are clear and practical, the matter fresh and 
original. 
Price, with large supplement, free by post, 35¢. each, 
Catalogue of other Art Wi ork Publications sent upon 
receipt of 6 cents in stamp 
Address WM. WI rrLoc K, Publisher, 
) NASSAL STR tEET 








N, YF. 

The leading hair modiste in this country, Mrs. 
C. Thompson, New York, expects to produce sev- 
eral novelties in hair work this season.—Peterson’s 
Magazine. 














FOR 


ELEGANT 
DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 
The Press, Foreign Correspond- 
ence of Fashion Journals, and all 
ladies who have ever used Mrs, 
Thompson’s Wave, unite in com- 
mending it as the most becoming,dressy 
and elegant of any article of hair worn, 
and imparting a youthful appearance to 

every face. fag for C otabones to 
. C. THOMPSON, 
No, 32 Meant 14th St., New York, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


. T. G. FARNHAM, No. 10 W. 14th S 
RS: sw Yor Art Embroidery and all haa od 
Plushes, Satines, Felts, Silk and Wool Arrasene, Fine 
Vienna ‘and No. 2 Chenille, Embroidery Filling and 
Etching Silks. Outline Cotton (warranted to wash), all 
colors. English Crewels for Kensington and Outline. 
Zephyrs and other yarns. Stamped and Unstamped 
Momie Linen Gouds. Large and varied assortment of 
Perforated Patterns. Stamping Pads and Powder. Up- 
holstery Fringes, Plush Ornaments, and other novelties 
for finishing. “All of the above I guarantee are of the best 
that can be obtained, and at ‘the very lowest prices 
possible. 
Wholesale and retail. Mail orders promptly filled, 
_ Send 3c. for Catalogue just issued. 



















HOW TO DO IT! 


“LUSTRA PAINTING” is a superb a for 
decorating Sereens. Curtains, Table-covers, &e. 
There is not a lady in the land who cannot do it ‘wine 
personal tuition by the aid of the complete book of in- 
struction, “How to ng *Lustra’ Pointing, ” by the inven- 
tor. R. H. BRAGDON, 

STUDIO BLDG, ay ya & 25TH ST., cer York City. 

Send Postal Note for 50 cents. 


MILES’ IMPROVED 


Nickeled Safety Pins 


TRaoe Poa 


i, 





C742¢F%,LLEST LAS 


THE BEST $1.00 PACKAGE. 

Sixty Pieces, 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty piéves, 2 by 6 inches; 01 
twenty-four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty irregular pieces of msde 
ponding gusty and value. Beautiful Colors and Patterns. No tw 
alike. Half ab. ove uantities, 60 Cts. EMBROIDERY 
SILK FOR CRAZY WORK-—all — Colors—full half 
ounce packages, 25 Cent, 7 ounce, 40 Cen 

co ER & CONA 
Im), orters ee Retatlera, Putiadelphta, Pa. 


PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Directions for making Jndelible Paint 
and Powder for Stamping; Instructions 
for working the stitches,a@ Sample Pat- 
© tern, and NEW SAMPLE BOOK contain- 





No io sharp corners: perfectly protected points; 
el-plated and will not corrode. 




















They are the best that are made; protected by patent, 
and should be for gale everywhere. On receipt of 6 cts. 
for small and 10 cents for large size we will mail a sam- 
pledoz. OAKVILLE COMPANY. Waterbury, Ct., Manfrs. 


FAIR DEALING. 


TheNew 
Czaring 











ing over 400 /ilustrations of New and 





ery; Illustrations of Splashers, Roses, 
Golden Rod, Sumac, Coxrcomb, Hops, Ferns, Woodbine, 
Daisies, Pansies, Scallops, Braids, Vines, Wreaths, Cor- 
ners, Outlines, Alphabets, ‘Monograms, ete. Also a list of 
over 300 Patterns, all for 7 Dy rosa Stamps (24c.) 
NGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK 
wu" CLOSE PRICES 


Stock in all departments now complete. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
(Established 1840.) 
23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








Choice Designs for all kinds of Embroid- | 


Switch 
with 
Six 
» Points, 
K $5, $6, 
i %, $10, 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 

On receipt of sample shade, we will for- 
ward Hair goods by mail to any part of the 
U. S. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 











THE DORCAS MAGAZINE. 


DEVOTED TO THE 


DOMESTIC ARTS 


of Knitting, Netting, Crocheting, Embroidering and 
Art Needle-Work of every description. Will an- 
swer subscribers’ questions on all subjects em- 
braced under the head of Ladies’ Hand-Work, 
and will publish designs for the benefit of its 
patrons, 


One Dollar per Year. Ten Cents per Month. 


Specimen copies sent if this paper is mentioned, 
If you can recommend any lady in your town as 
being a good person to canvass for subscriptions 
to the magazine, we shall be pleased to hear from 
you. 

EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. We have secured 
an entire edition of the handsome Picture of Bar- 
tholdi’s Great Statue of Liberty Enlightening 
the World, as it will appear on its pedestal in 
New York Harbor. The size of the plate is 4x34 
inches, and each copy bears the signature of Bar- 
tholdi, R. M. Hunt and Jos.W. Drexel. On receipt 
of $1.50 we will send to any address in the United 
States a copy of the Picture and the DorcAS MAG- 
AZINE for one year, or the picture alone for $1.00. 

Address 
EDITOR DORCAS MAGAZINE, 
872 Broadway, New York. 














THOMSON, LANGDON & CO’S 


Celebrated Corsets. 





There are no Corsets so well known throughout the 
United States and the Continent of Europe as Thom- 
son’s, The Glove-Fitting is Faultless, Their 
Durability is also a great source of popularity—the G 
quality particularly, wearing twice as long as ordi- 
nary Corsets. They received the highest award at Paris 
Exposition; World’s Fair, London; Centennial at Phil- 
adelphia, and at American Institute, 1881, 1882 and 1885, 





If not found where you are accustomed to purchase, 
send by mail $1.00 for an RH, or $1.50 for G quality, the 
latter being made of heavy Coutil. Send for descrip- 
tive catalogue of other styles. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


LLADIES ASK TO SEE THE CELEBRATED 
—_ 








_— SUMMER 


HEN READY TO PLAN YOUR. VACATION, 

REMEMBER that no portion of the American Con- 
tinent has such a delightful climate as that of MINNE- 
SOTA AND NORTHERN DAKOTA, 

THE PARK REGION OF MINNESOTA, 
With its clear days, deliciously comfortable nights, and 
exhilarating atmosphere, 

ENTIRELY FREE FROM MALARIA, 
beautiful scenery, romantic drives, an abundance of ex- 
cellent hotels, steamboats, railroads, ete.. offers innu- 
merable attractions to SUMMER TOU RISTS. The 
many hundreds of Lakes in the Park Region afford un- 
equalled Hunting and Fishing. DEVIL'S LAKE,DAKOTA, 
has lately received considerable attention from the fact 
that here is offered the rare attraction of 

SALT WATER BATHING. 

Femphle ts and full mao ogre regarding MINNETON- 
KA, OSAKIS, ALEXAN sHBY,. or DEVIL’s LAKE, 
will be furnished FRE E. on appl ation. 

REN, General Passenger Agt., 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Ry., St. Paul, Minn, 


SONG WORSHIP | 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
By L. O. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 


Price 35c. &30 per hundred, 

The advent of a new Sunday-school song book by two 
such men as are the gentlemen above named, isa notable 
event. Mr. EMERSON stands confessedly in the very 
front rank of church-music composers, and Mr, SHER- 
WIN, also eminent as a composer, has had great success 
in the compiling of the best-known Sunday-school music 
books, and has for years had charge of the musical de- 
partment at Chautauqua, and other famous assemblies 
of Sunday-school workers. 

The music and words of SONG WORSHIP mark a 
step in advance, being far above the ordinary Sunday- 
school “jingles,” and are dignified without being dull. 
The hymns are by eminent writers, and are full of the 
best réligious truth. The music is of a high order. 

Superintendents will be pleased with the Index of 
Subjects, of which there is a great variety. 

Ministers cannot fail to like the hymns. 

One specimen copy mailed, post free, for twenty-five 
cents. Specimen pages free. 

















463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 











OF THE 


WORLD! 


att 1 assortment of the above, as well as of the celebra- 
* ted EUREKA KNITTING SILK. Embroideries, 
losses, etc., for sale by all the leading dealers. Sixty- 
pore Mlustrated Pamphlet, with rules for Knitting, Em- 
idery, Crochet, etc., sent for 6 cts. in stamps. Waste 

Wavpoidery oe agor ps colors, 2 gents per ounce, 
ack or assor' cts. per ounce, 

UREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass, "7 








The Most Complete Commercial School in America. 


There is no other in the pee ret | that is pe | in so high esteem by the better class -' business men, that is pat- 


ronized by so mature and cultiv: 
honorab!e positions, Send for new catalogue, 


ed a class of pupils, or that has so large a gees of graduates in lucrative and 
F, E, ROGERS, Sec, 


. WILLIAMS, Pres, 


DRY GOODS 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s 


IS EXCEEDINGLY POPULAR 


With thousands of ladies residing in every section of 


the United States. Hundreds of new customers are 
being added to our lists every day 


105,000 


OF OUR 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES 


Now in circulation, and commented upon by more than 
Half a Million Readers, 

If you want to dress in the latest fashion, at reasons 
able prices, send for a copy of this useful guide, which 
we MAIL FREE to any address. 

ger A trial order will carry conviction of the many 
advantages gained by dealing with us, which have al- 
ready been demonstrated by public sentiment. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
_BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention this paper. 

















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
TEA CLUB ORDER 

We have made a specialty for six years of ¢ giving away 
| as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 
| Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, ete, 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pound, We do 
a very large Tea and Coffee business, besides se nding | out 
from 60 to 9 CLUB ORDERS e ach day. SI eR- 
PLATED CASTE KS : TRA miuns with #5, #7 and 

SET: 





$810 orders. bf HI 
DECORATED TEA 815. GOLD 
BAND or MOSS RO: LT 44 pieces, or 
| DINNER SE of 106 picce 8, With B20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums, Send us postal an 
mention this paper, and we will send you full ¥ 
and Premium List. Fre eae charges average 7) cents 
per 100 we to points We 
SAT LONDON TEA ¢ 
801 w ashington Street, aa Mass. 
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Restoraiion 
20 ITeaith 
and Beauty 
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i ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating E celia 

Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Intan- 
tile Humors eured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier,cleans- 
es the blood and pe rspiration of impur itie s and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the case 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair, 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Tol- 
let Requisite, prepared from CuTicuRA, is indispensa- 
ble in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blem- 
ishes, Chapped and Oily § Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers, 

Sold everywhere, Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 
cents: Resolvent, $1, POTTER DRUG AND CIIEMIC AL 
Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


BALL’S | 











CORSETS 


The only Corset made that can be returned by its 
purchaser after three weeks’ wear, if not found 
PERFECTLY SATISFAC RY 
in every respect, and its price refunded by seller, Made 
in a variety of styles and prices. Sold by first-class 
dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations, 
None genuine without Ball’s name on box, 


rol AGA SOTTO, Cheng, Ue, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


ni ep iabltchment makin FSsas 
Bust Ess OSE nha ES 





SES. Mons. Ve ra AY, int ood 
oe. $s and E mee Ss, more RO han ‘most estabe- 
lishments grow. trong Pot Plants suitable for imme- 
diate bloom delivered safely, postpaid, to any post-office. 
5 splendid MoI ae ee labele d, for $1, 
12 for $2, £8 tor JS i NE 4, 35 for $6, 75 for 

10, 100 for is” IDE otopDicte 
watiae om the J vine 3° Goh ARD Cdyn 


Rose’ dares 1» Pay 





est SOA: hester 











































































































THE YOUTH'’S | 





COMPANION. | 


JUNE 5, 1884. 











“WHERE IS THE SAINT!” 

There are people so ignorant of art matters that 
they try to buy pictures “‘by the foot.” Not long ago, 
a man was heard to say that “ ’tis wonderful how 
pictures has fell. Ten years ago a cap’n I sailed with 
paid a hundred and fifty dollars in Paris for a picture 
only so big, and now you can buy one as big as that 
for a dollar and a quarter!” 

The man in the following story, with his directions 
as to where to “put the saint,’ seems to have had his 
art education equally neglected : 


Vernet, the grandfather of the late famous French 
painter of the same name, relates that he was once 
employed to paint a landscape with a cave and St. 
Jerome in it. He accordingly painted the landscape, 
with St. Jerome at the entrance of the cave. When 
he delivered the picture, the purchaser, who under- 
stood nothing of perspective, said,— 

“The landscape and the cave are well made, 
saint is not in the cave.” 

“Tf understand you, sir,” replied Vernet. “I will 
alter it.’ He therefore took the painting and made 
the shade darker, so that the saint seemed to sit farther 
in. The purchaser took the painting, but it again ap- 
peared to him that the figure was not in the cave. 

Vernet then obliterated the figure, and gave the pic- 
ture to the purchaser, who now at last seemed perfect- 
ly satisfied. Whenever he showed the 
strangers, he said,— 

“Here you have a picture 
ome in the cave.” 

“But we cannot see 
reply. 

“Excuse me, ge ntle men,” the possessor would an- 
swer, “the is there; for I have seen him standing at the 
entrance, and afterwards farther back, and am there- 
fore quite sure that he is in it!” 


but the 


picture to} 
by Vernet, with St. Jer- 


” 


the saint,’ the visitors would 


Or 


ALPHONSE DAUDET takes his note-book everywhere. 
Once, it is related, he had a sentimental and dramatic 
scene with his wife, concerning which he remarked, 
‘This seems, my dear, like a chapter that has slipped 
out of anovel.” “It is more likely, Alphonse,” was 
bade “to form a chapter that will slip into a nov- 
el. 


“How-pDE-poo, dis mawnin’, Brudder Borem? I 
hearn dat de Mare had yer up for lying and stealing 
yesterday. Now, tell de truff, is yer gibben to dem 
dar habits?’ “Yes, Brudder Gardner; | lie and steal 
bofe—lI lie on de bed and steals outen bad company.”— 
The Judge. 





HORT H Mt amate mail. ‘Satisfac tion ge r 
teed, Particulars free. Rogers & DeLong,( 


10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards,all differ- 
ent, for #0 cts. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


Contodovate} 5 original bills, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, 
Money, 35e¢.§ Refers to P.M. H. HARtT, Atlanta, Ga. 


10 No twe alike, all Imported Embossed panes 





an= 
‘anden,N J. 


Pictures, 20 cts, TuTTLe & Co., Hamden, Ct. 
be -CENT } Pg W_ SET OF CARDS, 
rAMPs, A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 














SON, National School of Short-hand, Chicago, Il. 
10 HLICSLAYTON Montpelier Vt. 
lars free. VALENTINE BROs., Janesville, Wis. 
Nov ELTY WHEEL Co., 24 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
CL END « "G CO., 2 Vesey Street, NE W YORK. 


HORT-HAND Taught Personally or by Mail, 
ituation secured when competent. BULL & COLE- 
SCRAP BOOK P ITURES, 10¢,; 100 Trans- 
fer Picture 8, 10¢. GemChromos, 20e,; or the lot 
for 25e. Name this paper. 
YOUNG ME Learn 'TELEGRAPHY here and we 
will give you a situation. Cireu- 
ADIES’ and Children’s Favorite Tracing 
4 Wheel mailed upon receipt of 10e, Agents wanted, 
AGENT Wanted to sell DR, CHASE'S 2000 RECIPE BOOK, 
Sellsat sight, You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. 
a 2-cent stamp to pas postage ona hand- 
some RA ithograph Razor, to th 
( VER the Garden Wall, and 99 § Songs, words and 
Music for l2ec.; l0OHorseshoe, Floral andBirdChromo 





Cards, loc, L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash, St., Boston, Mass. 


poeneen. APHY or PHONETIC SHORT-HAND 
atalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 

and illustrations for beginners sent on application 

Address Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, “Ohio. 


10 NEW IMP. SCRAP PIC TU BES. ROSES. 
Mottoes, ete., a Yalike, We. 10 rap Book 

adv, Cards, nye 3. 2 lots, 25e.; 5 large lots, $1. 0, postpaid, 

CARD IMPOR ‘TERS, 75 Nassau St., N.Y. 


VIEWS of CINCINNATI in 
10 colors, card size, by mail free 
on receipt of 12 ¢ ent 
WILLIAM M,. DONAL DSON &C ©.,113 Main St.,Cincinnati. 
nee our “advertisement in issue of 
BOYS : 22, YOUTH’S COMPANION, for 
Ro SST A LEATHER PENCIL 
POCKETS for 10 cents. 
pte you can make money on them 


They sell like hot cakes 
LAPH AM ¢ & Bi BOGART, 3 John St., New York, 


TICE,  —_ 


100 Beautiful Large Picture Cards for Scrap Books, 
all different. The finest collection ever offered for the 
money. By mail for fifteen (15) two-cent stamps, 
ABENA CARD CO,, 104 Fulton St., New York, 


PRANG'S BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


PHONETIC SHORTHAND. 
( SGOODBY'’sS Method for Self-Instructi on, 
Each purehaser ts entitled to have his E 
corrected by the author, and his letters of inquiry 
swered, without, jae recharge, Send for circular a 
testimonials, . Osgoodby, Publ'r, Rochester, N.Y. 
















HIRES’ mer. 


licious, sparkling and wholesome bev- 
erage. — by all Drug fa ots, or sent by mail on receipt 


Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 


of 25c. (©. E. HIRES, 48 N. 
Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
ne. S&S o alike, 34c, Card Co.,Montpelier, Vt. 
pe TERS se nd sta mp for Wholesale List of Blank 
« an 1000 varieties, Union Card Co,, Montpelier, Vt. 
ALEGANT Silk-Fringed, B irthday or Easter 
Cards, 10c, each, CAnD Co. Montpelier, Vt. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


Buy the Porter Hay Carrier, the 
only carrier that uses this new im- 
provement. Ask your Dealers or 
id to J. E. PORTER, Ottawa, IIL, 

_forcircular showing this new invention. Pat. April 17,’ a 


DR. SWETT'S ROOT BEER 


is composed of Life of Man, Sarsaparilla, Hops, Juni- 
yer, ete., acting beneficially on the Stomach, Liver and 

idneys. A good and healthy drink, Put up in packages 
to make 5 gallons, 25 cts. By mail, 3l cts,; 4 for $1.00, 
rere. EO, W. SWETT, M, D,, Proprietor, 
BE 5 i328 hing gton M., Boston, 


















| tion are good, and I feel like a new man.” 


A Bank | 


may fail, and yet, by wise management, regain its 
credit. So, also, if wise counsels are followed, the 
strength and vigor of a failing constitution may 
be restored. Many cases like the following 
could be cited: Frank Laprise, Salem St., Lowell, 
Mass., says, that, on account of impure blood, he 
became thin and weak, and his whole constitution 
was shaken. After taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
freely for a month, his health was restored and 
his original vigor regained. 


Speculation 


as to what will cure dyspepsia vanishes before the 
light of such evidence as that furnished by O. T. 
Adams, Spencer, O., who says: “For years I suf- 
fered acutely from dyspepsia, scarcely taking a 
meal, until within the last few months, without 
enduring the most distressing pains of indigestion. 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla saved my life. My appetite and diges- 
A. 


Sandblom, 205 Lawrence St., Lowell, Mass., says: 


| “Last year I suffered severely from dyspepsia and 


loss of appetite. Two bottles of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cured me.” Irving Edwards, Ithaca, N. Y., 
was afflicted from boyhood with scrofulous sore 
throat. Four bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured 
him, and he has 


Never 


been troibled with the disease since, in sixteen 
years. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Failure 


to get the best remedy at the start involves, in case 
of sickness, not only a waste of money, but useless 
suffering. John H. Ward, 9 Tilden St., Lowell, 
Mass., says: “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of 
boils, sores, and itches, which no other remedy 
could remove. I tried several other so-called 
‘sarsaparillas,’ ‘blood purifiers,’ and ‘compound 
extracts,’ but received no benefit from them.” 
W.H.Mulvin, 122 Northampton St., Boston,Mass., 


The Cause 


of all his sufferings,“enough to kill a dozen men,” 
was the failure of his kidneys and liver to prop- 
erly perform their functions. He was permanent- 
ly cured by using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. Geo. 
Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., was cured of 
liver and bilious troubles by the use of Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


Warren Leland, the famous hotel proprietor of 
New York city, writes: “I have personally used 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for rheumatism, with entire 
success; there is no medicine in the world equal 
to it for the cure of liver diseases, gout, the effects 
of high living, and all the various forms of blood 
disease.” Its cleansing and renovating effects 
upon the human system are truly wonderful. 
It never 


Fails 


to vitalize the blood and expel impurities. Give 
it a trial. 
& Co., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





SEND US [0cts. 


And 5 Names of persons likely to buy a Parlor 
Organ, and get free the Gems of Song, a selec- 
tion of vocal music with accompaniments, YER & 
HUGHES, Organ Mfrs., Foxcroft, Me, 


“GLACIER” STAINED GLASS. 


verfect substitute at one-tenth cost. Easily applied. 
Sen for illustrated circular. 


A. B. H, CHAPIN, 52 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 
}:sPOCKET MOSQUITO BAR 


(Holden’s Patent.) 

Try one unless you are mosquito-proof. 
For ‘sale by the trade, Samples sent by 
mail on receipt of $1.25, 

HOS. KANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE LIVES OF THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 

Ready 10 days after nominations. Written by prominent 

authors. Secure territory at once. Prospectus 50 cts. 
GRAVES & LEWIS, Cleveland, O. 


“Horlick’s Food for Infants has saved 
many lives,” writes R. V. Tooker, M.D., 


Chicago,111, Sold by ail 
druggists. Price 40 and 
75 cts. Sent by mail for 
an in stamps. 

®~ Book sent free. 


HORL ICK’ Ss FOOD co. Racine, Wis. 









fo 








Circulars free. 






























price-list. WM. B.CLEVELAND, 43 Long St.,Cleveland,O, 
CACTI is LANTS Hardy, requiring absolutely 
nocare. Strange, weird 
cimens, 75c, or 3, ali different, ®2, Can ship safely the 
year round. Send for //'d Catalogue of tl and other 
¢ 
25 CENT Bottle Al EN’S 
ROOT BE LE R 

No trouble to make. No boiling. No strain- 
ing. Much preferable to ice water. Made 

of herbs for making sent by mail for 25e. 
CH AS. E. CARTER, Lowell, Mass. 
_| School of Phonography, - New Haven, Conn, 

~ / \ a 

at reduced rates during the summer months. Be xin now 
and be ready fora position in the fall. Send for our 
postpaid, 
HENLEY’ Ss CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 
B® The Latest, and Best, and Most Com- 


Learners’ complete outfit only $3.75. Send two 2c. ona 
Rare and T 
TEXAN and MEXIGAN 
forms, Aad. of exquisite beauty& fragrance, 
novelties. TROUPE NU RSE RI J ES ‘Troupe, Texas, 
which x 
entirely of roots and herbs, such as Dande- 
r 
Affords the best advantages offered by any school in the 
“Compendium of — Self-Instruction.” $1.00, 
lete Scientific TE in the market. 
1 


for new Illustrated Manual of Instruction and lowest 
Beautiful 

Dozens of sorts. Small sam ple, 20c. Strong spe- 

Get of your PATE "ENDS a 

make 6 Gallons of Beer. 

lion, Hops, Ginger, Spikenard, &c. Package 
COGSWELL’Ss 

country. Open all summer, Same advantages by mail 
Circulars free. F,. H. COGSWELL, Principal. 

atented Oct. 16, 1880, and Aug. 7 Issl. 







> Improved Aug., 1882, 
Liberal Terms to the Trade. 
For Prices and Catalogue 
ene 3 et. stamp, 
mentioning Fouth's 
Companion,to M.C,. 
Henley, Patentee 
and Manufacturer. 
Richmond, Ind. 


~~ $15.00 IN PRIZES 


For the BESL EPIGRAM on ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. Must not exceed 40 words nor 





2 
& 


EUROPE OP EtCURSIONS 


Combining unequalled advantages 
Send for Descr sptes ‘ircular, Free. Ke gister 
1884 E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 
“Dr. Tourjee’s excursions are the most satisfactory, the 
best planned and conducted,and embrace a wider range of 
travel than any other of the Excursion Tours.”—Chris- 
tian Union, A thousand others give similar testimony. 


08 Print Your Own Gards!t 


with our #3 Printing Press, Larger 
sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $75. For young 
or old, business or pleasure. Everything 
easy, printed directions. Send2 ee oad 
Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, 

to the factory, Ke Isey & Co., Meriden, ve cont 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing ner, 
smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer on the market. 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
operated. ‘Tubs water proof. 
Over 300,000 in use. Send 
for catalogue and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 
NASHUA, Ne H. 
GOoD NEW 


TO LADIES! 


Greatest 
fered. 
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ME 
S REATAMERICAN AN 








inducements ever 


Rose peserems . cote Set. 


EAT AM 9 
P. O. Box Sar 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 








HE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
mothers. Keeps in all c 


ond | ys of Infants. 
1O.,41 and 42 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


ASTHMA 
AND HAY FEVER 


THEIR CAUSE AND CU 
KNIGHT'S NEW BOOK SENT r PREE. 


Address, A. E 
15 East Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
4&@ Mention this paper.-@e 











allude to other makers. Pomperiters to en- 
close 10 cents, for which they will receive 12 


July ist. 





THE EGTERPROOK STERLREN Oy 








best assorted steel pens. First_prize, 2 Groce | 
of Pens—Second ith, 4 Gro third Gro.— 
gone 2 Gro.—Fifth, 1 Gro. Rodel made 





liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





of- 
Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
For full particulars address 
cRIC EA 


The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 

imates. Commended by physi- 
cians. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book on The Care 
Sent free. DOLIBER, GOOD- 


| 25 pieces agg Ribbon, 2 to 5 in, 
wide, 50 cts. Pieces’ STAMPED 
READY i J with Sprays, Buds, 
Butterflies, Mouse, &¢., cnough for 
1 Square, Sie. Stamping alone | worth 

New Book of FANCY STITCHES, 

| & nstruction for above, Le, All for 


FOR GRAZY « 
PATCHWORK | 4 | $1.00. .E. PARKER, L Lynn, Mass. 


JOvou S, HAPPY 

Children are indeed the 
greatest boon of man- 
kind, The indispensable 
qualification for — this 
condition is health; and 
it is the claim of the 
manufacturers, indorsed 
by hundreds,that Ridge’s 
Food is the best food for 
a growing child. The use 
of Ridge’s Food is inval- 
uable as an alternate 
meal for the child, and 
the mother can often 
raise the standard by 
adopting it as directed 


for nv alids. 
COUGHS, 


CONSUMPTION. 


In cases that have been given up by their doctors and 
friends; all hope gone, all efforts to cure ceased, when 
some one that had been saved from a like fate comes in 
or hears of their case and says: “You are no worse than 
I was. But look at me now. HALE’S HONEY OF 
HOREHOU ND = TAR did it, and it will cure you 


| FANCY 
‘RIBBON | 




















too.” Friends, never give up until you a oy tried 
HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AR. In 
bottles at # cts. and $1. Remember the ne LE’s 


HONEY OF HlOREHOUND AND TAR—as there ¢ are 


comnts rfeits! 

N. CRITTENTON, No, 115 Fulton St.. New York, 
Pr oprie tor. Sold by Druggists every where. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute! 


Gern man Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions, 





Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “F 
the way, how is that en. 
tarrh of yours?” “Why, 
it’s simply horrid, ge tting 
worse every day.” “Well, 
why don’t’ you ‘try ‘Dr. 
Sykes’ Sure Cure’? I 
know it will cure you.” 
“Well, then I will, for I've 
tried everything els 
Just six wee ks aft 
they met again, and N 
said, “Why, how much better you look; 
ing to get married, or what? “Well, ves, and it’s all 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for Catarrh ;’ « hy 
why didn’t I know of it hy fore? it’s .- yy wonderful.” 
Send 10 cents to Dr. R. Sykes, Street, 












lf 
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| nie 





atsup? Go- 





Monroe 
Chicago, for valuabie hook of full oe Be and men- 


tion the “Two Ladies, 


¥ __ REWARD | CARDS! 


A new edition of Imported Re- 

ward and Text Cards, all new de- 
signs, made by the finest Artists 
in Europe,and the work executed 
by the olde st and most experi- 
enced lithographic house in Ger- 
many. There are 50 beautiful de- 
signs, elegantly embossed, and 
most pleasing and attractive assortment 
We want 














form the 
of Reward Cards ever offered in this country. 


they 


the name and_address of every 





Teacher in the United States; 
everyone who will send us 25t 

cent Stamps and the name and 
addr ss of three other teachers, 
will receive the above package of 
50 Cards, and your choice of either 
two handsonie Mantel Cards, or an elegant Perfume 
Sachet, as a present, by return mail, post-paid by us. 

GE oO. Ss. Vv IBBERT & CO. o» € Cli intonville, Conn, 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
present low price. 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 
PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 






a 
From Your 
TEACHER 























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of Oil 
has been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or sugar, and is 
therefore far more economical. It is 

delicious, nourishing, strengthening, 
Z easily digested, and admirably adapt- 
77 cA for invalids as well as for persons 
z in health. 


Sold by Grocers necere everywhere. 





ES 





THE BEST THING KNOWN Foe 


WASHING” BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 









LY, and gives universal satisfaction, No faniily. 
| rich or poor, should be without it. 

| Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
| SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


